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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST   ORDINARY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1904,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Rhodes  Scholarships  "  was  read  by 
Dr.  G.  R,  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :— - 

Miss  ACKROYD,  LADY  ALISON,  DR.  SYDNEY  ALLEN,  MRS.  J.  F.  ANDERSON, 
MRS.  T.  W.  ANGLIN,  MR.  A.  ANNANDALE,  MISSES  ASHBEE,  MRS.  ASPINWALL,  MRP. 
FAUCETT  BAKER,  MR.  F.  W.  BANKS,  Miss  C.  A.  BARNICOAT,  MESSRS.  P.  A. 
BARNETT,  M.A.,  M.  C.  BARNETT,  DR.  Louis  E.  BARNETT,  MESSRS.  F.  BARROW, 
C.  T.  BARTLETT,  REV.  HUGH  S.  AND  MRS.  BEARD,  MR.  J.  C.  BEHAN,  MRS.  BONNAR, 
MESSRS.  W.  A.  BOSWELL,  C.  W.  BOYD,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  BERKELEY,  MRS.  BRANDT, 
THE  BT.  HON.  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  MR.  DOUGLAS  BRODIE,  Miss  VIOLET 
BROOKE-HUNT,  MR.  A.  BROMWICH,  DR.  A.  M.  BROWN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  BRUCE-JOY, 
LIEUT.  V.  BUCKLAND,  E.N.K.,  MR.  JAMES  BULL,  MRS.  BUSHMAN,  Miss  CAPPER, 
MRS.  A.  J.  CATTANACH,  MRS.  CHAMBERS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  G.  CHARLETON,  MESSRS. 
EDWARD  G.  U.  CLARK,  F.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  Miss  CLARK,  Miss  T.  E.  CLARK, 
MESSRS.  T.  R.  CLOUGHER,  J.  COATES,  Miss  CODRINGTON,  REV.  HENRY  COLLIER, 
CAPT.  A.  J.  COOPER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  P.  COTTON,  MR.  C.  T.  Cox,  C.M.G.,  AND 
MRS.  Cox,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  L.  Cox,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  CUFF,  J.  E.  DAVENPORT, 
F.  DEBENHAM,  H.  D'EGVILLE,  MRS.  D'EGVILLE,  SIR  GEORGE  C.  DENTON,  K.C.M.G., 
MRS.  R.  R.  DOBELL,  Miss  DOULTON,  MESSRS.  F.  DUTTON,  H.  F.  EATON,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  F.  EDMONDS,  DR.  Louis  ELKIND,  Miss  FALK,  Miss  B.  J.  FINK,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
OWEN  FLEMING,  MR.  J.  N.  FORD,  ADMIRAL  THE  HON.  SIR  EDMUND  R.  FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  MAJOR  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE,  BART.,  Miss  FRERE,  MAJOR  A.  ST. 
HILL  GIBBONS,  MESSRS.  C.  A.  GILPIN-GORDON,  W.  SEBRIGHT  GREEN,  SIR  W. 
GRI-.Y -WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  LADY  GREY- WILSON,  MR.  E.  HAGGARD,  VICOMTE  ROBERT 
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D'HAMIEX,  LADY  HAMILTON,  ME.  AND  MRS.  E.  A.  HARNEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  F. 
HAWKSLEY,  MAJOR  A.  E.  HAY,  LIEUT.- COLONEL  J.  HAYES-SADLER,  C.B.,  MRS. 
HAYES-SADLER,  MESSRS.  J.  G.  HENTON.  PERCY  HEMERY,  Miss  D.  HENSLOWE,  Miss 
J.  C.  HERBERT,  Miss  HERVEY,  MESSRS.  V.  S.  HERVEY,  A.  P.  HILLIER,  M.D.,  W. 
W.  HIND- SMITH,  C.  W.  HOBLEY,  C.M.G.,  J.  F.  HOGAN,  MRS.  HOLLIDAY,  MESSRS. 
A.  CLAUD  HOLLIS,  J.  HOPKINS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  HOWARD,  MR.  GEORGE  HUGHES, 
Miss  I'ANSON,  HON.  WALTER  H.  JAMES,  K.C.,  SIR  JOHN  J.  JENKINS,  Miss  ELAINE 
JENKINS,  MR.  F.  JOSEPH,  LADY  KIRKPATRICK,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  KING,  ALEX.  LANG, 

A.  G.  Low,  A.  LEITCH,  GEORGE  LEVY,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  MESSRS.  R.  DUPPA- 
LLOYD,  J.  A.  LLOYD,  Miss  C.  MACARTNEY,  MR.  H.  MCCLINTOCK,  Miss  M.  MORETON, 
MR.  K.  N.  MACFEE,  Miss  MC!NTYRE,  MR.  F.  MAC!VER,  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  COLONEL  STUART  MACKENZIE,  Miss  MACKENZIE,  MR.  J.  MACLEAN 
(RHODES  SCHOLAR,   N.W.T.,  CANADA),   DR.  T.   M.  MAGUIRE,   MISSES   MAGUIRE, 
MESSRS.  D.  0.  MALCOLM,  H.  V.  MARSH,  MRS.  A.  MATER,  MR.  F.  H.  MEDHURST,  Miss 

B.  N.  MELLADEW,  LADY  MICHELL,  MESSRS.  F.  J.  MOFFETT,  E.  V.  MORGAN,  G.  V. 
MORGAN,  E.  M.  MURRAY  (EHODES  SCHOLAR,  JAMAICA),  W.  NEIL,  A.  M.  NICHOLLS, 
Miss  NICHOLLS,  MR.  G.  H.  NITCH,  MRS.  O'HALLORAN,  MR.  A.  S.  OTTERSON,  MRS. 
G.   R.   PARKIN,  Miss   PARKIN,  Miss  K.  POOLE,  MRS.   J.  WILSON  POTTER,  Miss 
POTTER,  MR.  E.  J.  POWER,  Miss  QUINLAN,  MR.  W.  QUINSEY,  THE  RT.  HON.  THE 
EARL  OF  RANFURLY,  G.C.M.G.,  MR.  F.  RAWSON,  C.M.G.,  SIR  T.  CROSSLEY  RAYNER, 
MESSRS.   H.   READE,  P.   G.   REW,  Miss  B.  ROBINSON,  MAJOR-GENERAL   C.   W. 
ROBINSON,  C.B.,  MRS.  ROBINSON,  MR.  W.  V.  ROBINSON,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  ROBINSON, 
CAPT.  W.  P.  ROCHE,  MR.  D.  D.  ROSEWARNE,  Miss  ROY,  DR.  RUBIDGE,  MESSRS.  H. 
B.  SAMUEL,  L.  SCARTH,  MISSES  SCARTH,  MRS.  MAURICE  SCOTT,  MR.  J.  M.  SLOAN, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  P.  SMITH,  SIR  WILLIAM  F.  HAYNES   SMITH,  K.C.M.G.,  Miss 
SMITH,  MR.  W.  STALEY  SPARK,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  T.  STEAD,  MISSES  STEAD,  MR. 
AND  Miss  STEELE,  MR.  C.  W.  A.  STEWART,  MRS.  STOVIN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  F. 
TARTE,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  P.  TENNYSON-COLE,  T.  D.  THOMSON,  PROFESSOR 
AND  MRS.  W.  THOMSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  H.  TREACHER,  K.C.M.G.,  LADY  TREACHER, 
MRS.  PATON  WARD,  MESSRS.  WILLIAM  C.  WATSON,  W.  WEDDEL,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST, 
MESSRS.  W.  S.  WETHERELL,  J.  LOWRY  WHITTLE,  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  J.  H.  C. 
WILSON,  MISSES  WINTLE,  MRS.  WOOLLETT,  MR.  H.  F.  WYATT,  Miss  WYATT,  Miss 
L.  YATES,  Miss  ADA  M.  YOUNG,  Miss  E.  YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G., 
BARON  C.  VON  ZEDLITZ,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  147  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  19  Resident,  128  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Alfred  Askell- Hard  wick,  F.R.G.S.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G., 
Colonel  Gerald  E.  Boyle,  Lewis  C.  Boyle,  C.E.,  James  Caird,  William  C. 
Dawes,  W.  Duffus,  H.  Woodward  Edwards,  Walter  H.  Everson,  Leslie  G. 
Langmore,  Joseph  Metcalfe,  Richard  F.  Morton,  Edward  B.  Osborn,  John  V. 
N.  Plumptre,  F.  A.  Scrivener,  Gerard  H.  Craig  Sellar,  William  Statham, 
Commander  Murray  F.  Sueter,  R.N.,  Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Ernest  L.  Acutt,  C.M.G.  (Natal),  David  Alexander,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S. 
(Northern  Nigeria),  Cephus  D.  Allin  (Canada),  Granville  J.  Altman  (British 
North  Borneo),  James  Anderson,  M.L.A.  (Natal),  Don  Peter  Arseculeratne 
(Ceylon),  F.  W.  Baillie  (Transvaal),  J.  Fordyce  Balfour  (Gold  Coast  Colony], 
Charles  R.  Bannister  (Transvaal),  Francis  H.  Barker  (New  Zealand),  Louis 
E.  Barnett,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  (New  Zealand),  Arthur  L.  Bennett  (Jamaica), 
Hon.  Anton  Bertram  (Bahamas),  Wm.  D.  Davis  Bowden,  M.A.  (Sierra  Leone), 
Lionel  O.  Bowles,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.  (India),  Lawrence  C.  Brown  (Federated 
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Malay  States),  William  J.  Bruce,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Sierra  Leone),  Francis 
A.  Butler,  J.P.  (Northern  Nigeria),  Donald  C.  Cameron  (Mauritius),  Cyril  T. 
Candy  (British  Central  Africa],  H.  Ayrton  Chaplin,  L.R.C.P.E.  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  George  0.  M.  Cheke  (Southern  Nigeria),  Robert  Cousin  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Alfred  T.  Cresswell  (Rhodesia),  Colonel  Hon.  Charles  P.  'Crewe,  C.B., 
M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  David  Dalgety  (Transvaal),  Hoioard  Davenport  (South 
Australia),  George  B.  Day  (Cyprus],  Karel  B.  de  Kok  (Transvaal),  R.  E.  Den- 
nett (Southern  Nigeria],  Robert  Douglas  (Transvaal],  Kingsley  Dunbar-Ander- 
son,  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.  (Transvaal),  James  A.  Duncan  (Cape  Colony), 
John  Duncan  (New  Zealand],  John  Eaglesomc  (Northern  Nigeria],  W.  Moorcroft 
Edioards  (Transvaal],  Nicholas  Farrar  (British  Guiana],  Capt.  David  Forbes, 
Jim.,  D.S.O.  (Swaziland),  Thomas  Fox-Decent  (New  South  Wales),  T.  Kyffin 
Freeman,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.  (Newfoundland],  Clement  M.  Gibbs  (Cape  Colony), 
John  S.  Giblin  (New  Zealand),  Douglas  F.  Gilfillan  (Transvaal],  Henry  Good- 
man (Transvaal),  P.  H.  A.  Grant  (Southern  Nigeria),  Alfred  E.  Green  (Natal), 
Major  Harold  W.  Grimwade  (Victoria],  Cecil  Hand  (Cape  Colony],  E.  A. 
St.  Aubyn  Harney  (Western  Australia),  Francis  J.  Harper  (Cape  Colony), 
John  Harris  (Cape  Colony),  Cecil  E.  Hawes  (Transvaal),  John  Hewat,  M.B., 
M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony],  Clement  Hirtzel  (British  East  Africa],  Charles  C. 
Humby  (Western  Australia],  Edward  Hutt,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Donald  W. 
lllins  (Mexico),  Simeon  Jacobs  (Transvaal),  John  L.  S.  Jeff  ares,  B.Sc., 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  Jerome  (Transvaal),  T.  Kaufman 
(Transvaal),  Ernest  F.  Kilpin,  C.M.G.  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  J.  Lamb  (Trans- 
vaal), The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  K.C.M.G.  (Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Trans- 
vaal], William  Lefevre  (Cape  Colony),  C.  A.  Lionel  Legge  (British  Guiana), 
Ernest  A.  Lloyd  (East  Africa),  G.  Ian  MacAlistcr  (Canada],  Ronald 
MacDonald  (British  Central  Africa),  Ronald  M.  Macdonald  (Neiu  Zealand], 
Charles  L.  Mackersey  (New  Zealand),  R.  A.  O.  McArdell  (New  South  Wales], 
J.  J.  McCarthy  (Rhodesia),  Robert  A.  Mclntyre  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  G. 
Main  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Capt.  Robert  S.  Mansel  (South  West  Africa),  E.  C. 
Marklew  (Cape  Colony),  Aylmer  Win.  May,  M.D.  (Rhodesia],  Robert  P.  W. 
Mayall,  B.A.  (Cyprus],  Hon.  Edward  Miller,  M.L.C.  (Victoria),  Douglas 
Milne  (Transvaal),  John  D.  Morton  (Rhodesia],  Hon.  Alexander  Murray, 
M.E.C.  (Straits  Settlements),  Major  Abercromby  A.  C.  Nelson  (Orange  River 
Colony),  Guy  Newcomb  (New  Zealand),  Rev.  Frank  D.  Newham,  B.A. 
(Cyprus],  Percy  H.  Newman  (Northern  Nigeria],  Stephen  H.  Norris  (Cape 
Colony),  His  Honour  Judge  Joseph  J.  Nunan  (British  Central  Africa],  James 
P.  Obeyesekere,  B  A.,  barrister-at-law  (Ceylon),  Charles  E.  O'Niell  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Patrick  J.  O'Shea  (Queensland),  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Payne,  M.L.C. 
(Victoria],  James  Peiris,  B.A.,  LL.M.  (Ceylon],  Alexander  R.  Peirson  (Trans- 
vaal), Morris  L.  Pessen  (Transvaal),  Robert  G.  C.  Pitt  (Transvaal),  Tikiri  B. 
Pohath-Kehelpannala  (Ceylon),  William  Quinsey  (Natal),  Arthur  C.  Ray 
(Northern  Nigeria),  D.  Rees  (Cape  Colony),  George  A.  Robinson  (New  South 
Wales),  J.  R.  Robinson  (North-E astern  Rhodesia],  Major  Thomas  H.  Roger, 
D.S.O.  (Cape  Colony),  H.  J.  Rowbotham  (Cape  Colony),  Gordon  Rubie  (Trans- 
vaal), Thomas  Salter  (New  South  Wales),  A.  G.  M.  Scott  (Northern  Nigeria), 
J.  H.  West  Slieane,  B.A.  (North Eastern  Rhodesia),  Tom  Shillington  (Rhodesia), 
John  W.  Shores,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Natal),  H.  Jasper  Smith  (Transvaal), 
Thomas  Smith  (Orange  River  Colony),  William  Staley  Spark  (Canada), 
Frederick  H.  E.  Sperling  (Federated  Malay  States),  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henri 
E.  Taschereau  (Chief  Justice  of  Canada),  Basil  St.  J.  Tatham  (Transvaal), 
Henry  N.  Thompson  (Southern  Nigeria),  William  J.  Thompson,  J.P.  (Natal), 
George  P.  Tyars  (Cape  Colony),  Reginald  F.  C.  Wadman  (Burma),  William 
Warden,  Jr.  (Argentine  Republic),  John  G.  Wardrop  (Ceylon),  Warren  Weedon 
(Queensland),  Yen.  Archdeacon  William  E.  White,  M.A.  (New  South  Wales), 
Henry  S.  Whiteside  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  B.  Wilson  (Orange  River  Colony). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  refer  to  the  loss  which 
this  Institute  and  the  Empire  at  large  have  sustained  through  the 
death  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  was  a  most 
distinguished  servant  of  the  Crown  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 
I  have  the  honour  to  read  the  resolution  which  was  passed 
unanimously  at  the  Council  Meeting  to-day  : 

"  The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  deeply  deplore  the 
death  of  Field -Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
C.I.E.,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  both  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  was  for 
twenty-one  years  associated  with  the  Institute  as  one  of  its  Fellows, 
and  for  several  years  past  took  an  active  part  in  its  management, 
first  as  a  councillor,  and  more  recently  as  a  vice-president.  The 
council  desire  to  convey  to  Lady  Norman  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  of  their  distinguished  and  honoured  colleague  the 
assurance  of  their  most  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy." 

1  have  now  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  my  friend,  Dr.  Parkin, 
to  read  his  Paper  on  the  Rhodes  Scholarships.  You  are  all 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Parkin  by  reputation.  On  a  previous  occasion 
I  have  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  infused  a  real  imperial  spirit  into  the  English- 
speaking  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Dr.  Parkin  has  travelled  more 
over  the  Empire  than  any  other  man  I  know  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Lord  Brassey,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  here  to-night. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   RHODES   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

WE  have  met  together  to-night  to  discuss  the  greatest  scholarship 
scheme  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  splendour  of  its  idealism, 
the  unique  character  of  its  conditions,  the  liberality  of  its  provisions, 
and  the  possibilities  of  great  results  which  it  opens  up  have  im- 
pressed the  world's  imagination.  I  need  not  ask  the  sympathetic 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  while  I  discuss  the 
scheme,  since  it  had  its  birth  in  the  same  great  idea  which  led  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  A  United  Empire 
as  the  broad  basis  of  British  national  life  was  the  foundation 
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thought  of  this  remarkable  bequest,  as  it  was  the  foundation 
thought  of  this  society.  A  race  united  in  bonds  of  friendly  under- 
standing, as  a  still  broader  basis  for  international  influence,  exer- 
cised to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  was  the  supplementary  idea 
which  grew  up  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Such  a  conception 
could  only  originate  in  a  great  mind.  And  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  very 
great  man.  Defects  no  doubt  he  had ;  mistakes  no  doubt  he 
made  ;  into  at  least  one  grave  error  of  judgment  in  political  morals 
he  unquestionably  fell.  But  making  allowance  for  all  these,  and 
subtracting  them  from  the  gross  results  of  his  life  and  the  sum  of 
his  character,  we  have  left  behind  a  man  and  a  mind  working  on 
larger  practical  lines  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Empire  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  than  any  Englishman  I  can  think  of  during 
the  last  two  or  three  generations.  This  may  seem  a  bold  state- 
ment. I  do  not  think  I  would  have  made  it  before  I  went  to  South 
Africa.  Having  been  there,  I  say  it  without  hesitation — and  chal- 
lenge judgment. 

The  main  facts  on  which  the  judgment  must  be  based  can  be 
put  briefly.  First,  Rhodesia.  What  does  it  mean?  A  country 
six  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom — one  quarter  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  brought  under  the  flag  by  his  individual  initia- 
tive at  a  time  when  the  people  and  the  responsible  Government  of 
this  country  shrank  from  undertaking  the  task.  Look  at  the 
map  of  Africa  :  observe  the  way  in  which  this  vast  territory  lies  in 
relation  to  the  possessions  of  other  States,  some  hostile  to  us  and 
eager  to  anticipate  us  in  gaining  a  footing  there  ;  notice  how  it 
gives,  through  its  central  position,  a  command  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  and  how  it  drives  a  wedge  into  the  heart  of  a  barbarism  as 
old  as  the  continent  itself!  The  merest  glance  at  the  map  makes 
it  clear  that  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  greatly 
changed  (and,  may  we  be  excused  for  believing,  changed  for  the 
worse  ?),  had  not  Mr.  Rhodes  been  present  in  South  Africa  to  save 
this  vast  region  for  civilisation  and  the  Empire. 

Next,  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route.  This  year  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
is  bridging  the  Zambesi,  and  pushing  the  line  northward.  Count- 
ing the  waterways,  two-thirds  of  the  great  dream  which  spanned  a 
continent  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Next  year  the  British 
Association  meets  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  thus  realising  in  a  strangely 
unexpected  way  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  about  the  dreamer  who  sleeps 
in  the  lonely  grave  among  the  Matoppos  : 

And  unimagined  Empires  draw 
To  council  'neath  his  skies. 
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The  Empire  of  science  was  perhaps  even  beyond  the  poet's  thought 
when  he  wrote  the  lines. 

Next  turn  to  his  plans  for  the  development  of  Africa — the  pro- 
visions made  for  irrigation,  forestry,  agriculture,  fruit-farming — all 
outlined  and  endowed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  instruction  and  help 
of  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

Look,  again,  at  the  industrial  organization  of  Kimberley,  the 
means  which  he  employed  on  a  scale  so  extensive  to  make  that  city 
habitable  and  beautiful.  Think  of  the  splendid  estates,  Groote 
Schuur,  at  the  Cape ;  Government  House  at  Buluwayo ;  Inyanga 
the  park  at  the  Matoppos,  all  devoted  with  free  hand  for  the  public 
good  or  enjoyment.  Then,  when  all  these  immediately  practical 
things  had  been  provided  for,  he  projects  himself  and  his  ideals  as 
a  spiritual  force  upon  the  whole  future  of  the  world  with  this 
scholarship  endowment,  of  about  £60,000  a  year,  for  all  time  to 
come,  to  develop  the  higher  training  and  promote  the  mutual 
understanding  of  the  widely  scattered  branches  of  our  Saxon  and 
Teutonic  race,  through  men  selected  on  grounds  of  combined  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  energy. 

Lastly,  he  hands  over  the  residue  of  his  wealth  to  a  few  chosen 
friends,  all  men  of  foremost  place  in  their  own  lines  of  life,  all  men 
who  think  only  of  using  as  a  public  trust  the  money  privately 
bestowed  upon  them,  with  no  further  instruction  than  to  carry  out  at 
their  discretion  the  plans  for  the  Empire  and  for  civilization  which 
they  had  known  the  giver  to  have  at  heart  while  he  was  alive.  If 
there  were  nothing  else,  the  choice  of  agents  to  execute  his  will  put 
a  final  seal  upon  the  absolute  sincerity  of  lofty  purpose  which  lay 
behind  it. 

Remember  also  that  the  man  who  formed  these  ideals,  who 
clung  to  them  while  living,  who  found  in  them  an  inspiration  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  planned  for  their  realisation  in  years  to 
come,  was  one  who  had  been  thrown  at  schoolboy  age  into  the 
very  vortex  of  mining-town  life — into  a  place  which  had  drawn  to 
itself  in  those  early  days  probably  as  much  of  what  was  grasping 
and  sordid  in  human  nature  as  any  community  which  ever  existed. 
Fighting  his  way  from  boyhood  up  to  fame  and  fortune  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  our  wonder  must  be,  not  that  he  sometimes  came  short 
of  the  ideal,  but  rather  that  he  clung  so  steadily  to  noble  concep- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  wealth,  and  maintained  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow-men  which  did  not  end  with  life,  but 
pierced  the  centuries  which  lay  beyond. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  plans  were  made  in  early  years,  almost 
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in  youth,  and  were  then  made  known  to  his  intimate  friends.  The 
power  to  achieve  them  was  gained  only  after  years  of  toilsome 
and  painful  effort  directed  steadily  towards  a  definite  end.  They 
are  not  mere  monuments  to  himself,  constructed  as  an  after- thought 
by  a  man  who  had  acquired  vast  wealth  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Admitting  the  grievous  mistake  into  which  Cecil 
Rhodes  fell  at  one  point  of  his  career,  his  friends  may  claim 
that  seldom  or  never  has  so  noble  an  atonement  been  made  for 
individual  error.  I  know  of  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  our  history. 

Such  things  recall  the  lines  written  of  another  great  English- 
man: 

The  path  of  trade  which  leads,  who  shall  say  where  ? 

To  humble  competence  and  low  content ; 
To  wealth  and  wisdom  or  to  wealth  and  care  ; 

To  means  hard  earned,  to  be  as  loosely  spent, 
But  seldom  to  a  higher  goal  than  pelf. 

And  few  on  that  road  ope  a  wider  eye 
Than  grasps  the  vision  of  the  trader's  self 
Or  second  self — kith,  kin  and  progeny. 

But  on  that  path  this  man  advancing  felt 

The  impulse  of  a  great  good  far  away — 
Looked  up — saw  visions  ;  and  where  others  knelt 

To  grope  for  gold,  he  knelt  to  dream  .  .  . 
Yes,  knelt  to  dream,  though  born  to  toil  and  trade. 

His  was  the  dreamer's  rapt  and  prescient  eye  ; 
Thence  came  the  wings  that  lifted  him  from  soil 

Of  sordid  paths,  and  raised  low  aims  to  high. 

Our  noble  chairman  may  remember  that  some  years  ago,  when  he 
was  with  me  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  when  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
yet  alive,  I  spoke  of  him  in  a  tone  of  criticism  as  decisive  as  it  was 
sincere.  I  shall  always  remember  the  terms  in  which  his  lordship 
asked  me  to  postpone  my  final  judgment.  "Rhodes  is  coming  to 
England,"  he  said,  "  this  summer,  and  so  are  you.  I  only  ask  that 
you  shall  meet  him.  I  shall  arrange  for  this  at  once ;  and  when 
you  have  met  him  and  heard  his  ideas  about  his  fellow- men,  the 
Empire,  and  the  world,  I  shall  then  be  quite  willing  to  hear  your 
verdict  on  the  man,  his  character,  and  his  aims."  The  death  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  intervened,  and  the  meeting  never  took  place  ;  but  what 
all  the  world  has  learned  since,  and  especially  what  I  saw  and 
learned  in  South  Africa,  makes  me  more  than  understand  the  depth 
of  conviction  in  one  who  knew  him  so  well  as  Lord  Grey  did.  It 
makes  me  bold  now  to  assert  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  had  in  Cecil 
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Ehodes  a  man  whose  mind  moved  on  larger  constructive  lines  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men  and  of  his  country  than  any  other 
Englishman  of  our  time, 

Having  said  this,  I  turn  to  that  special  one  of  his  many  huge 
plans  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-night. 

When  a  colossal  mind,  impatient  of  or  indifferent  to  details,  has 
outlined  a  conception  so  original  in  character  and  so  wide  in  range 
as  this  scholarship  scheme,  a  great  deal  of  work  is  necessarily 
involved  for  those  who  have  to  fill  in  these  details  and  put  the 
scheme  itself  into  practical  operation.  To  this  task  the  trustees 
have  addressed  themselves.  A  large  number  of  communities,  great 
and  small,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  were  interested  ;  all  had  to 
be  consulted. 

Of  course,  the  first  to  be  considered  was  Oxford. 

Such  a  tribute  of  affectionate  loyalty  from  a  man  of  affairs  as  that 
expressed  to  Oxford  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  few  institutions  of 
learning  have  ever  received.  The  confidence  in  its  moulding  power 
implied  in  committing  to  the  care  of  the  University,  for  centuries  to 
come,  selected  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  for  the 
realization  of  a  great  ideal,  is  a  compliment  as  subtle  as  it  is  rare. 
That  Oxford  should  have  two  hundred  students  more  or  less  is  a 
small  matter — that  she  should  have  inspired  such  confidence  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  one  old  pupil ;  that  a  great  Empire-builder 
should  have  picked  her  out  to  be  the  home  of  a  great  idea,  to  be  a 
centre  of  national  and  international  influence,  is  a  very  great  matter 
in  the  history  of  the  University — one  that  is  sure  to  influence  its 
future  profoundly.  Whether  it  so  wishes  or  no,  Oxford  must 
stand  henceforth  at  the  bar  of  a  public  opinion  which  will  constantly 
be  weighing  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  passed  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Oxford  has  already  a  large  outlook  on  the  outer  world.  One  of 
her  sons  rules  over  South  Africa ;  another  is  Viceroy  of  India ; 
many  others  are  filling  national  posts  of  almost  equal  importance 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  But  a  scheme  which  opens  a  possibility 
for  leading  spirits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  learn  their  lessons  at 
her  feet  is,  even  for  her,  a  wonderful  widening  of  opportunity. 

Whether  at  first  Oxford  felt  all  this  is  doubtful.  A  nervous 
tremor,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  journals  of  the  time,  certainly 
ran  through  the  Common  Rooms  of  the  ancient  University  at  the 
first  announcement  of  the  bequest.  The  fact  of  two  hundred  young 
men  being  drawn  to  her  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  South 
African  veldt  and  western  prairie,  from  New  Zealand  bush  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  awakened  visions  of  untamed  cowboys  and 
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boundary-riders,  of  bowie-knives  and  revolvers  invading  the  High 
Street— rather  trying  to  the  imagination  of  cloistered  scholars.  But 
any  such  feeling  was  temporary  and  limited.  Oxford  as  a  whole 
welcomed  the  larger  opening  ;  while  knowledge  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  communities  concerned  enabled  anyone  who  knew  the 
Colonies  or  the  United  States  to  give  assurance  that  even  from  the 
most  remote,  though  there  might  occasionally  be  sent  material  crude 
in  form  and  rough  in  manner,  it  would  always  at  least  be  vigorous, 
hard-working,  and  full  of  purpose.  A  series  of  questions  which, 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  I  -addressed  to  the  separate  Colleges 
soon  brought  out  the  fact  that  every  College  was  ready  to  accept 
each  year  a  number  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  College  ;  that  some  Colleges  would  only  receive  men  prepared 
to  read  for  Honours ;  that  most  of  them  were  prepared  to  take 
either  undergraduates  or  more  advanced  students. 

But  even  when  the  various  Colleges  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  students,  much  yet  remained  to  be  done. 

You  must  remember  how  different  is  the  system  of  our  two  great 
residential  Universities  from  the  other  Universities  of  the  world. 

If  two  hundred  students  wish  to  enter  at  Edinburgh  or  Heidelberg, 
London  or  Harvard,  Yale  or  Chicago,  Toronto  or  Melbourne,  all  each 
man  has  to  do  is  to  pass  the  necessary  matriculation  examination, 
find  the  best  boarding  house  he  can  to  accommodate  him,  and  at  once 
begin  work.  It  is  quite  different  in  the  two  great  English  Universities. 
A  man  may  matriculate  at  Oxford  and  still  have  no  connection  with 
a  College.  Each  of  the  twenty- one  Colleges  of  Oxford  reserves  the 
right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  each  applicant  who  comes  to  it.  As 
the  student  is  to  live  for  three  years  a  member  of  the  College 
community,  is  not  merely  to  work,  but  dine  and  play  and  live  in 
the  utmost  intimacy  with  members  of  that  community,  the  question 
of  who  shall  be  taken  in  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter.  Some 
Colleges  have  one  standard,  some  another.  All  rightly  require 
to  know  the  antecedents  of  their  students.  All  fix  some  minimum 
of  intellectual  attainment. 

But  all  these  points  were  soon  found  to  be  matters  of  detail  to  be 
settled  by  careful  arrangement.  Ability  to  pass  Eesponsions  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  trustees  as  the  preliminary  test  of  a  candidate's 
eligibility,  so  that  no  man  would  be  refused  on  the  score  of 
scholarly  attainment  when  he  reached  the  University.  About 
90  per  cent,  of  our  scholars  have  passed  this  test ;  arrangements 
will  soon  be  complete  for  applying  it  to  the  small  remainder  before 
they  leave  their  own  countries.  Scholars  are  allowed  to  name  in 
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order  of  preference  the  Colleges  they  wish  to  enter.  The  fullest 
particulars  of  their  school  and  college  record  are  furnished  to 
Mr.  Wylie,  the  representative  of  the  Trustees  at  Oxford,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  University  life  and  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Colleges,  to  say  nothing  of  his  unfailing  tact  and  judgment, 
enable  him  in  consultation  with  the  heads  and  tutors  to  distribute 
the  men  to  the  best  advantage  throughout  the  University. 

Having  completed  arrangements  with  Oxford  we  were  free  to 
turn  to  the  other  communities  concerned. 

When  the  will  of  Mr.  Rhodes  was*first  published,  the  admiration 
everywhere  expressed  for  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  its  concep- 
tions was  qualified  by  much  criticism.  Many  of  its  suggestions 
were  considered  unpractical,  and  grave  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
the  possibility  of  framing  from  them  a  working  scheme.  He  wished 
qualities  to  be  measured  which  were  not  measurable  ;  he  desired 
to  draw  into  a  single  educational  atmosphere  men  reared  in  widely 
different  communities,  with  divergent  educational  ideals ;  he 
planned  to  select  his  scholars  by  new  agencies  and  according  to  new 
standards ;  he  had  evidently  outlined  his  views  without  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  From  all  these  difficulties,  which  were  patent  upon 
.  the  very  face  of  the  testament,  the  sanity  of  the  testator  provided  a 
way  of  escape — first,  by  the  selection  as  his  trustees  of  a  group  of 
men  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  affairs  on  general  principles  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  leaving  to  them,  after  giving  an  outline  of  his 
views,  the  widest  possible  discretion  in  giving  these  effect. 

In  working  out  what  was  committed  to  them  the  aim  of  the 
trustees  has  been  to  secure  the  best  advice  that  each  community 
interested  could  give  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
will  can  be  made  most  effective  in  that  community.  It  has  been 
an  interesting  and  almost  unique  experience  to  carry  out  this 
business  of  consultation.  Practically  it  has  brought  me  in  touch 
with  almost  every  educational  man  of  weight  in  the  United  States 
and  in  all  our  Colonies.  In  New  York  I  met  the  heads  of  fifteen  of 
the  greatest  American  Universities,  and  in  Washington  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  State  Universities  throughout  the  Union  assembled  in 
conference.  At  Boston  the  Colleges  and  schools  of  New  England 
were  represented.  At  Chicago  nearly  sixty  heads  of  Colleges  from 
the  six  neighbouring  States,  representing  nearly  altogether  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  had  been  drawn 
together  by  President  Harper.  At  Atlanta  the  nine  Southern  States 
were  represented,  the  delegates  coming  600  miles  southward  from 
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Virginia  and  500  miles  northward  from  Louisiana.  At  Kansas  City, 
Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and  Denver  the  representatives  of  the  Far 
West  and  Pacific  Coast  were  collected.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Vancouver, 
independent  conferences  were  held,  as  also  in  each  of  the  Australian 
States,  in  New  Zealand,  Bermuda,  Jamaica  and  Newfoundland. 
In  South  Africa  the  consultation  was  chiefly  with  individual  schools 
or  the  heads  of  educational  departments.  All  this  represents  a 
great  mass  of  academic  opinion  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions. And  clearly  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  local  and  personal 
judgment  that  the  wishes  of  Cecil  Rhodes  about  the  selection  of 
scholars  can  be  carried  out.  The  object  of  the  trustees  has  therefore 
been  to  make  sure  that  this  judgment  shall  be  reliable  and  impartial. 
The  conditions  for  securing  this  end  varied  in  different  communities. 
Politics  and  denorninationalism  are  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  when 
impartiality  is  sought  for.  A  single  illustration  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given  will  show  the  nature  of  this  difficulty.  As  other 
than  merely  intellectual  qualities  were  to  be  considered,  we  were 
anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  men  of  affairs  combined  with 
academic  judgment  in  making  selection.  With  this  thought  in  my 
mind  I  asked  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  inquiring  with  much 
interest  about  the  steps  taken,  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  the 
United  States  to  take  the  Governor  of  each  State  into  our  counsels. 
"  Not  one  of  them  ;  I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  them,"  was  his  prompt 
reply.  "  The  thing  is  academic — keep  it  academic."  "  Why,"  he 
added,  "  if  you  mentioned  that  scholarship  to  my  good  friend,  and 
one  of  my  best  supporters,  Governor  Blank,  his  first  thought  would 
be  how  to  use  it  for  the  next  election."  All  this  at  a  large 
political  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  Sundry  Governors  of 
States  to  whom  I  told  the  story  laughingly  endorsed  the  judgment 
as  correct.  It  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  blunt  and  fearless 
honesty  which  has  given  President  Roosevelt  such  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  explains  why  he  is  not  always  a 
favourite  with  the  machine  politician. 

In  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  where  neither  Governor  nor  Chief 
Justice  is  elective  or  directly  mixed  up  in  politics  these  two 
officers  have  been  asked  to  act  along  with  educational  mm,  on 
the  Committees  of  Selection,  giving  the  lay  element  that  we  desire. 
In  the  United  States  this  lack  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  heads  of  Colleges  are  themselves  men  of  affairs  to  a 
degree  little  known  in  British  countries. 

One  appeal  of  overwhelming  force  I  was  able  to  make  to  the  men 
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who  met  me  in  conference.  In  an  age  held  to  be  excessively 
material  we  had  here  a  man,  I  could  say,  of  great  wealth  asking  that 
we  should  use  his  money  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  Educational 
men  so  challenged  were  bound  to  make  the  bequest  a  success,  to  use 
their  very  best  judgment  in  working  out  most  efficiently  the  thought 
of  the  giver.  To  fall  short  of  this  would  be  to  discourage  giving 
on  a  large  scale  for  all  time  to  come.  Such  an  appeal  could  have 
only  one  response.  The  trustees  and  the  public  may  be  assured 
that,  so  far  as  the  best  academic  judgment  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  can  assist,  the  successful  operation  of  the  scheme 
may  be  assumed. 

One  thing  more.  Wherever  through  the  Colonies  I  have  gone 
the  potentialities  of  this  scheme  as  a  mighty  binding  force  within 
the  Empire  have  been  freely  recognised.  It  may  be  twenty,  or  it 
may  be  fifty,  years  before  its  full  force  is  felt  ;  but  it  is  planned 
for  the  centuries,  and  we  can  abide  with  patience  its  full 
development. 

Wherever,  again,  I  have  gone  through  the  United  States  the 
idealism  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  regard  to  our  international  relations  has 
been  accepted  as  nobly  true. 

That  the  peace  of  the  world  will  in  the  future  depend  more 
upon  a  clear  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  on  anything  else  was  constantly 
dwelt  upon  in  our  conferences  and  fully  admitted. 

Personally  I  felt  bound  to  urge  one  point  wherever  those  confer- 
ences furnished  the'  opportunity.  I  believe  that  there  is  one 
primary  political  duty  incumbent  on  every  British  and  American 
citizen.  It  is  to  labour  for  the  creation  in  both  countries  of  a 
sound  body  of  opinion  so  strong  that  if  ever  party  politics  or 
national  passion,  prejudice  or  disputed  issues,  should  lead  our 
nations  in  the  direction  of  war,  there  will  be  a  force  sufficient  to  put 
an  absolute  veto  upon  a  conflict  which  would  do  more  to  check  the 
progress  of  civilization  than  anything  else  we  can  imagine. 

The  subjects  upon  which  opinions  were  asked,  and  which  were 
exhaustively  discussed  at  the  conferences,  naturally  grouped 
themselves  under  a  few  main  heads  : 

1.  The   method  of  selecting  scholars    and   the   body  to   whom 
selection  should  be  entrusted. 

2.  The   possibility   of  adhering   closely   to   the   suggestions   of 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  selection  of  scholars. 

3.  The  limits  of  age  within  which  candidates  may  offer  them- 
selves. 
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4.  The  school  or  collegiate  standing  of  candidates. 

5.  The   conditions   of  domicile   under  which   a   candidate   will 
be  allowed  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  in  any  Province,  State,  or 
Territory. 

The  conditions  with  which  the  trustees  had  to  deal  in  different 
countries  have  been  extremely  various.  In  the  older  Provinces  of 
Canada,  in  large  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  in  at  least  two 
or  three  Australasian  States,  they  have  had  to  do  with  communities 
enjoying  an  advanced  system  of  both  University  and  secondary 
school  education.  In  remote  or  newly  settled  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union,  and  in  some  of  the  Provinces,  States,  and 
Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  good  secondary  schools  are  only  as 
yet  in  the  process  of  creation,  while  Universities  are  either  entirely 
wanting  or  in  an  embryo  state. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  apply  similar  methods  of  selection 
to  communities  so  different. 

Let  me  first  refer  to  a  method  which  we  have  found  advantageous 
to  apply  in  a  limited  way. 

In  four  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  in  a  very  few  States  of  the 
American  Union  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  leading 
Colleges  or  Universities  nominate  a  scholar  in  a  rotation  fixed  by 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  each. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  of  rotation  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  will  be  more  fully  met  than  by  any  other.  The  individual 
College  becomes  for  the  year  of  appointment  like  the  schools  upon 
which  the  thought  of  Mr.  Rhodes  was  manifestly  fixed.  In  each 
case  the  selection  is  made  by  a  faculty  personally  acquainted  with 
the  candidates.  The  vote  of  fellow- students  can  be  utilized.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  an  absolutely  impartial  committee  of  selection 
is  obviated.  The  danger  of  friction  in  deciding  between  candidates 
from  rival  Colleges — mostly  denominational — is  avoided.  An  even 
distribution  of  the  scholarships  throughout  the  most  representative 
sections  of  the  whole  community  is  secured.  A  healthy  stimulus  is 
given  to  each  College  to  send  up  a  good  type  of  man,  without  the 
irritating  necessity  for  competition  with  other  Colleges  carried  on 
under  somewhat  indefinite  conditions. 

The  one  strong  objection  which  might  be  urged  to  this  system 
was  carefully  considered,  and  should  be  mentioned.  It  does  not 
give  assurance  that  all  the  ablest  candidates  in  the  State  or  Province 
will  be  in  the  field  in  any  given  year. 

The  system  quite  breaks  down  also  where  the  number  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  is  great  as  in  states  like  New  York,  Ohio,  or 
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Indiana ;  where  they  are  very  unequal  in  their  courses  of  study,  or 
where  some  do  not  give  the  kind  of  preparation  which  Oxford 
requires. 

The  general  idea  of  the  trustees  outside  this  exceptional  arrange- 
ment has  been  to  secure  as  a  local  committee  of  selection  the 
most  impartial  and  competent  body  of  men  that  each  community 
can  produce. 

My  almost  invariable  custom  has  been  to  say  that  what  the 
trustees  wished  for  was  a  number  of  names  on  such  a  committee 
which,  when  published,  would  be  immediately  and  instinctively  recog- 
nised by  the  public  as  essentially  adequate  and  impartial.  Whether 
this  has  been  done  in  all  cases  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  only 
course  for  the  trustees  is  to  trust  implicitly  the  men  selected,  and 
leave  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  their  own  communities  to  set 
them  right  should  they  make  mistakes.  This,  of  course,  is  said 
subject  to  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no  distinct  violation 
of  the  principles  of  selection  upon  which  the  trustees  have  decided 
that  the  bequest  shall  be  carried  out. 

For  these  Committees  of  Selection  we  have  secured  most  of  the 
leading  University  men  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 
The  Presidents  of  all  the  leading  Universities  are  Chairmen  or 
members  of  these  Committees,  and  they  usually  have  associated 
with  them  two,  four,  or  six  leading  educational  men  of  the  State  or 
Province.  In  the  hands  of  these  Committees  are  placed  the  names 
of  all  those  who  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  along 
with  their  athletic  records,  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  fellow 
students  in  regard  to  character  qualifications,  and  such  personal 
testimonials  as  are  thought  likely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
Committees.  Where  several  candidates  have  passed  from  a  single 
college  the  faculty  and  students  are  requested  to  select  their  best 
representative.  The  terms  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  are  also  supplied  to 
the  Committees,  and  they  are  asked  to  make  their  decision  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

The  limits  of  age  within  which  candidates  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  scholarships  engaged  the  very  serious  and  pro- 
longed consideration  of  all  the  conferences.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Rhodes  probably  had  in  his  mind  young 
fellows  of  the  same  age  as  those  who  enter  Oxford  from  English 
schools.  But  it  was  strongly  urged  in  almost  every  conference  that 
the  successful  working  of  the  scheme  might  be  seriously  endangered 
by  sending  boys  directly  from  Colonial  or  American  schools  to 
Oxford,  while  there  would  probably  be  insuperable  difficulty  in 
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fulfilling  other  conditions  which  were  very  much  in  the  thought  of 
the  testator. 

Mr.  Rhodes  wished  that  his  scholars  should  be  selected  on 
certain  well-defined  grounds  of  moral  and  physical  superiority ;  that 
they  should  give  promise  of  leadership  in  their  own  country  in  later 
life ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  denationalised  by  their  Oxford 
education. 

It  was  pointed  out  (a)  that  under  the  Colonial  or  American  systems 
of  education  there  is  not  in  secondary  schools  the  same  opportunity 
for  recognising  these  qualities  at  an  early  age  as  in  English  public 
schools ;  (b)  that  the  College  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Australia 
does  give  these  opportunities  in  a  very  conspicuous  way ;  (c)  that  a 
student  from  either  who  aspires  to  leadership  in  his  own  country 
could  scarcely  afford  to  miss  entirely  all  knowledge  of  its  College  life 
and  the  benefit  of  its  College  associations ;  (d)  that  a  somewhat 
more  matured  man  than  the  ordinary  Oxford  matriculant  would  be 
better  fitted  to  get  advantage  from  the  serious  influences  of  the  place, 
and  to  resist  its  temptations  to  idleness ;  (e)  that  parents  would 
hesitate  to  send  a  young  boy  so  far  from  the  home-base  for  a  series 
of  years  ;  and  (/)  that  the  inevitable  result  of  sending  young  fellows 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  away  from  home  for  several  years  would  be 
a  loss  of  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  their  own  country 
very  damaging  to  their  future  chances  of  influence  and  success. 

It  was  also  urged  that  numbers  of  the  best  students  in  younger 
countries,  not  having  the  means  for  continuous  preliminary  training, 
come  to  College  at  a  later  stage  than  in  England,  and  that  a  hard- 
and-fast  upper  limit  of  age  would  exclude  a  large  class  of  men  who 
often  prove  themselves  most  successful  and  efficient  in  public  life. 
It  was  generally  felt  that,  had  Mr.  Rhodes  understood  more  clearly 
these  conditions  of  school  and  College  life  abroad,  he  would  have 
wished  his  scheme  to  include  this  class  of  men. 

May  I  introduce  here  the  opinion  given  to  me  in  a  private  letter 
from  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  Canadian  professors — one  who 
himself  enjoyed  in  this  country  a  scholarship  somewhat  similar  to 
those  with  which  we  are  dealing  ?  What  he  says  represents  the 
feeling  of  the  staff  with  which  he  is  connected — a  body  of  equally 
thoughtful  men,  and  is  typical  of  opinion  received  from  many 
other  sources  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion -that  the  scholarship  should  be 
awarded  to  mature  students,  rather  than  to  schoolboys,  for  the  following, 
among  other,  reasons : 

1.  The  experience  of  the  Grilchrist  Scholars,  extending  from  1868  or  1869 
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to  1887,  was  conclusive  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  a  scholarship  were  concerned. 

The  younger  scholars,  more  particularly  those  who  had  not  been 
seasoned  in  a  University,  with  few  exceptions,  broke  down  in  health  or 
failed  to  attain  distinction  afterwards.  The  older  scholars  found  the 
Btrain  a  severe  one.  Climatic  conditions  and  ambition  rendered  the  strain 
more  severe  than  it  would  be  to  one  born  in  Britain  and  accustomed  to 
British  ways  of  living  and  teaching. 

The  ambitions  of  the  scholars  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  scholars  will  be  the  sons  of  poor  men,  and  must  make 
their  course  at  Oxford  the  key  to  success. 

The  moral  danger  is  very  great.  Young  lads  with  characters  not  well 
established,  transferred  from  homes  of  comparative  poverty  to  a  life  far 
from  those  whose  opinion  they  stand  in  awe  of,  and  given  a  large  income, 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  avoid  excesses,  more  particularly  during  the 
Long  Vacations.  I  think  that  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
over  one  half  of  the  Colonials  who  were  known  to  me  during  my  four 
years  in  Edinburgh  wasted  two  or  three  years,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
their  entire  course.  The  worst  failures  which  at  present  I  can  recall  were 
young  fellows  sent  over  direct  from  school.  Still,  these  had  no  monopoly. 
The  vacations  were  the  most  trying  times. 

2.  The  second  set  of  objections  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  good 
candidates. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  a  fellow's  ability  even 
after  a  four  years'  course  under  several  experienced  and  observant 
teachers  in  a  College.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  increased  tenfold  if 
candidates  are  taken  from  the  schools.  Our  high  schools,  unlike  those 
in  Britain,  hold  their  scholars  for  but  three  or  four  years.  The  teachers 
are  constantly  changing.  Consequently  there  are  no  settled  traditions 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Colleges. 

This  will  add  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  central  authority 
selecting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  scholar  from  candidates  sent  up  from 
different  places  and  recommended  according  to  different  standards.  That 
central  authority  is  apt  to  be  suspected  of  religious,  political,  or  sectional 
bias. 

Then  our  schools  cannot  prepare  the  right  kind  of  men  for  Oxford.  So 
much  time  is  devoted  to  mathematics  and  science  that  little  is  left  for 
classics.  In  fact,  the  Colleges  and  Universities  alone,  in  Canada,  are  true 
to  the  ideals  of  Oxford. 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  with  equal  strength  in 
some  of  the  States  of  Australia.  At  a  public  meeting  which  I 
addressed  at  Cape  Town,  Dr.  Muir,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  stated  his  belief  that  if  the  Scholarships  were  given  in 
South  Africa  to  boys  fresh  from  school  rather  than  to  more 
advanced  students  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  educa- 
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tion  in  the  Colony.  His  reason  for  thinking  this  was  that  lads 
selected  at  an  early  age  and  without  adequate  preparation  for  an 
Oxford  course  would  form  an  undue  estimate  of  their  own  powers 
on  being  given  one  of  the  largest  educational  prizes  of  the  world, 
and  would  then  at  once  be  plunged  into  an  educational  centre 
where  they  would  find  themselves  entirely  handicapped  and  so  lose 
their  self-respect. 

When  Mr.  Rhodes  first  proposed  the  plan  in  his  own  district  at 
Rondebosch  the  head  master  of  the  school  there  pointed  out  the 
objection  to  his  plan.  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  that  at  least  a  trial 
should  be  made,  and  the  opinion  at  Rondebosch  is  that  experience 
would  have  led  him  to  change  his  views. 

An  interesting  result  of  the  consultations  at  Bermuda  is  that 
the  local  Government  proposes  to  establish  continuation  scholarships 
at  Canadian  colleges,  so  that  pupils  who  have  won  the  scholarship 
at  the  local  schools  may  take  a  two  years'  course  of  further  study 
before  proceeding  to  Oxford.  All  this  proves  how  general  is  the 
belief  that  the  more  mature  student  will  best)  fulfil  the  objects  of 
the  will. 

The  question  of  domicile  presents  difficulties,  and  has  required 
careful  consideration.  In  Colonies  like  Jamaica,  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  Rhodesia,  and  Bermuda  the  claim  of  the  parent 
who  sends  Ms  boy  away  to  get  the  best  early  school  education  must 
be  balanced  against  the  natural  wish  of  the  schools  to  retain  the 
scholarships  entirely  as  a  stimulus  for  local  institutions.  In  some 
of  the  Western  States  of  America  it  was  urged  that  a  man  could 
not  be  considered  a  representative  of  a  State  if  any  considerable 
part  of  his  education  were  obtained  outside  of  that  State,  and  there 
was  a  desire  that  continuous  education  combined  with  legal 
domicile  should  be  conditions  of  eligibility.  In  New  Zealand  a 
vigorous  argument  was  made  for  the  selection  of  native-born 
candidates  only,  but  this  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  an  Empire  in  which  population  shifts  from  one  point 
to  another.  Speaking  generally,  it  has  been  decided  that  candidates 
shall  be  free  to  elect  whether  they  shall  apply  for  the  Scholarship 
in  the  Province  or  State  in  which  they  have  their  home  and  legal 
domicile  or  that  in  which  they  have  chiefly  received  their  qualifying 
educational  training. 

To  mark  the  representative  character  of  the  scholar  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  the  community  from  which  he  is  selected  is  made  a 
condition  of  eligibility. 

Let  me  note  here  one  or  two  of  the  points  on   which   it   will 
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probably  be  found  impossible  to  carry  out  with  precision  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Ehodes.  He  asked  that  a  numerical  rating 
should  be  given  for  character  and  for  special  moral  qualities.  Even 
where  this  is  attempted  in  selecting  a  scholar  from  a  single 
school,  the  task  is  difficult  enough.  But  where  the  scholar  is  to  be 
chosen  from  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  schools,  as  in  a  great  State 
like  New  York  or  Illinois,  all  judging  from  individual  standards,  the 
thing  is  practically  impossible.  I  found  that  the  gravest  doubt 
also  was  felt  among  educational  men  about  securing  just  decisions 
from  the  votes  of  fellow  students,  especially  among  school  .boys. 
The  influence  of  such  a  method  upon  school  character  was 
strongly  questioned,  since  the  temptation  among  candidates  to 
strive  for  mere  popularity  would  be  excessive.  In  all  cases  we  ask 
local  authorities  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  giving  effect  to  the 
spirit  of  the  will. 

Mr.  Rhodes  asked,  again,  that  the  Trustees  should  consult  the 
Ministers  of  Education  in  all  the  communities  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  officials  existed  in  only  a  very  few  of  the  com- 
munities, and  so  we  were  forced  to  adopt  the  general  principle  of 
consulting  the  highest  educational  authorities,  and  in  doing  this 
we  no  doubt  carried  out  in  substance  his  intention. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  steps  taken  will  give 
genuine  efficiency  to  this  remarkable  bequest,  and  that  a  system 
has  been  set  in  motion  which  will  year  after  year  send  to  Oxford 
a  group  of  men  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with  the  main 
ideas  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

And  now  we  may  consider  for  a  moment  whether  the  end  aimed 
at  by  the  testator  will  be  gained. 

What  can  Oxford  give  a  Colonial  or  American  student  ? 

In  the  educational  world  all  over  the  Empire  a  good  Oxford 
degree  certainly  gives  prestige.  But  it  should  give  power  as  well — 
the  added  power  which  comes  from  three  years  of  earnest  work 
done  as  a  supplement  to  the  training  for  life  that  the  scholar  has 
had  before.  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage,  in  my  opinion, 
to  Colonial  students  than  this  lengthened  period  of  preparation. 
The  haste  with  which  men  enter  professional  life  in  new  countries 
tends  to  superficiality.  Very  commonly  it  is  forced  upon  them 
through  the  lack  of  means.  That  difficulty  Mr.  Rhodes  has  cut. 
The  embryo  doctor,  lawyer,  journalist,  clergyman,  politician,  who 
aims  at  the  highest  can  by  the  help  of  this  bequest  spend  three 
additional  years,  unoppressed  by  anxious  care,  in  laying  broadly  and 
firmly  the  intellectual  basis  on  which  his  professional  work  is  to  be 
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done.  How  struggling  men  in  every  country  and  in  every  age 
have  longed  for  and  toiled  after  what  is  thus  flung  at  the  feet  of  our 
Rhodes  scholars ! 

Nor  is  it  Oxford  training  alone  that  is  within  reach.  I  well 
remember  the  keen  delight  with  which,  in  my  own  Oxford  time, 
when  opportunity  offered,  I  ran  up  to  London  for  a  night  when 
some  important  debate  was  on  in  days  when  the  great  protagonists, 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  still  faced  each  other  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Whether  he  comes  from  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  or  the 
United  States,  the  Rhodes  scholar  will  have  ample  opportunity,  if 
he  wish  it,  to  visit  and  study  the  "  Mother  of  free  Parliaments,"  that 
wonderful  outgrowth  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  life  out  of  which  have 
sprung  alike  American  Congress  and  Colonial  Parliament,  or  what- 
ever else  of  representative  assembly  may  have  been  devised  to 
give  expression  to  the  will  of  a  free  people.  And  they  will  find  her  the 
"  Mother  of  Parliaments"  still — in  world- wide  influence,  in  loyalty  to 
great  traditions,  in  power  of  dignified  debate,  in  watchful  guardianship 
over  popular  freedom.  They  will  see  there  the  dignity  of  a  splendid 
past  wedded  to  the  energy  of  the  present— a  body  representing  the 
accumulated  political  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  only  now 
beginning  to  awake  to  dreams  of  a  larger  history  still,  when  it  is  the 
voice,  not  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  but  of  the  United  Empire. 

Suppose  the  young  student  intends  to  be  a  journalist,  or  to 
spend  his  life  in  the  public  service  of  his  country,  and  with  this 
ambition  before  him  aims  at  the  highest,  and  wishes  to  get  the 
fullest  equipment  possible.  He  wins  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  and 
comes  to  spend  three  years  at  Oxford,  where  day  by  day  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Press  of  England  comes  under  his  notice  ;  where 
he  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  embryo  thinkers,  writers,  and 
politicians  of  the  next  generation  of  Britain  and  all  parts  of  the 
British  world ;  where  his  Long  Vacation  can  be  spent  in  France  or 
Germany  or  Italy,  acquiring  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
watching  their  Press,  and  studying  the  movements  of  public  opinion. 
Will,  or  will  not,  such  a  man  be  better  equipped  for  the  highest  work 
of  journalism  than  if  he  had  remained  in  Ontario  or  California, 
Cape  Colony  or  New  South  Wales  ?  Will  his  outlook  on  the  world 
be  larger,  his  perspective  more  true,  and  his  views  more  justly 
balanced  ?  Will  it  necessarily  diminish  his  understanding  of  his 
own  country  or  his  sympathy  with  its  needs  and  aspirations  ? 
Rather,  I  would  say,  he  will  come  back  laden  with  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  many  lands  to  lay  under  tribute  for  the  better  service 
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of  his  own,  and  I  think,  too,  with  clearer  vision  to  understand  its 
problems. 

In  the  history  schools  of  Oxford  he  gets  that  familiarity  with  the 
past  which  is  the  best  assistance  to  ability  in  understanding  the 
present  or  forecasting  the  future.  His  mind  gets  the  comparative 
idea — and  from  broader  experience  he  learns  to  make  larger  judg- 
ments. Surely  such  a  man  will  go  back  with  greater  capacity  to 
understand  or  direct  the  policy  of  countries  which  from  the  size, 
population,  commerce,  and  close  relations  to  other  States,  must  take 
a  large  place,  and  must  also  take  a  world- view  of  national  and 
international  affairs. 

Suppose,  again,  that  our  Rhodes  scholar  is  to  be  a  medical  man. 
While  Oxford  has  not  as  yet  a  great  medical  school,  such  as  Mr. 
Rhodes  wished  that  it  should  have,  it  still  furnishes  an  excellent 
opening  for  such  a  course.  A  man  enters  Oxford  and  selects  for  his 
special  study  the  scientific  side  of  work  best  adapted  to  his  future 
career.  His  three  years'  course  gives  him  excellence  in  this,  and 
adds  the  stamp  of  that  broad  culture  which  comes  from  training  at 
a  literary  University.  Oxford  sends  on  such  students  to  the  great 
hospitals  of  London  and  Edinburgh  for  their  clinics. 

They  may  go  forward  to  Germany  and  France,  aided  by  their 
broad  Oxford  training  in  selecting  from  all  countries  of  what  is 
.best.  So,  likewise,  in  other  walks  of  life. 

I  was  myself  only  a  single  year  at  Oxford,  coming  there  after  my 
University  course  in  Canada  for  special  work.  My  experience  at 
that  time  makes  me  envy  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  longer  course  such  as  is  provided  by  this  scholarship  scheme. 
It  was  not  merely  that  one  came  under  the  influence  of  men  whose 
names  were  famous  in  literature  or  in  secular  or  religious  thought, 
Ruskin,  Jowett,  Liddon,  Stanley  and  others,  but  one  met  younger 
men  who  were  thinking  seriously  and  debating  vehemently  the 
great  national  issues  of  our  time.  Many  of  these  have  since  filled 
posts  of  great  importance,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  influences 
of  those  days  have  deeply  affected  their  careers. 

I  am  sure  that  the  wider  views  and  larger  experience  gained  from 
Oxford  life  sent  me  back  to  Canada  not  unfitted,  but  much  better 
fitted  than  I  was  before,  to  do  my  work  there ;  much  better  able 
to  grasp  the  problems  of  my  own  country.  I  anticipate  the  same 
wholesome  results  for  the  young  men  who  now  come  from  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japan  has  lately  taught  the  nations  of  the 
world  many  striking  lessons.  How  has  she  done  ifc  ?  By  picking 
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the  brains  of  the  world.  She  has  sent  out  her  students  to  every 
civilized  country ;  they  have  selected  there  everything  that  was  of 
the  best  in  national  knowledge,  practice,  and  organization;  and 
when  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  this,  they  have  come 
back  to  pour  out  upon  their  own  country  all  their  gains,  to  give  it  the 
advantage  of  everything  they  have  learned.  What  could  be  better 
for  young  countries  like  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South 
Africa — and  one  may  add,  too,  the  United  States — than  that  in  like 
manner  large  numbers  of  young  men  should  go  forth  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  bring  back  for  the  good  of  their  own  countries 
the  fruit  of  their  studies  and  their  investigations  ?  The  Rhodes 
scholarships  place  it  easily  within  the  power  of  the  younger 
countries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  draw  upon  the  deepest  and 
richest  fountains  of  knowledge  in  England,  and  even  in  Europe. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  the  scheme  on  Oxford  ?  Some 
have  rashly  thought  that  it  would  lead  to  some  great  change  in  her 
internal  system  and  the  course  of  training  which  she  offers  to  her 
students.  Sometimes  abroad  one  hears  amusing  views  of  what 
Oxford  stands  for  to-day.  When  I  had  to  publish  in  America  the 
subjects  of  the  Responsions  Examination,  a  leading  New  York  paper 
gravely  pointed  out  to  its  readers  that  no  author  was  mentioned  in 
the  whole  list  who  had  been  dead  less  than  two  thousand  years 
But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  training  represents  a  system  which  has 
produced  a  great  succession  of  statesmen,  theologians,  historians, 
literary  men  of  every  type,  as  well  as  men  of  affairs  almost  if  not 
quite  unequalled  in  modern  history.  These  men  have  very  generally 
been  ready  to  acknowledge  that  what  they  had  accomplished  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  University  life  in  which  they 
were  bred. 

No  doubt  Oxford  would  be  more  efficient  still  if  she  could  give 
the  same  completeness  to  her  higher  scientific  teaching  that  is 
now  recognised  in  her  schools  of  history,  philosophy,  law,  and  the 
humanities  generally.  But  for  that  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  her  sons  the  financial  support  which  is  all  she  requires  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  this  rich  country  if  the 
two  great  Universities  which  have  for  centuries  educated  and 
given  character  to  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  England  ask  in 
vain  for  the  means  which  will  make  them  able  to  fulfil  the  new 
duties  which  are  thrust  upon  them  by  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  world. 

Oxford  has  been  formally  made  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Rhodes  the 
centre  of  a  grand  imperial  thought.  He  himself  attached  less 
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importance  to  his  immediate  gift  of  money  than  he  did  to  his 
example  of  giving  for  the  public  good.  That  example  should 
stimulate  others  to  equip  the  University  fully  for  all  the  new 
duties  which  lie  before  it.  Already  one  of  Mr.  Khodes'  trustees  has 
established  a  chair  of  Colonial  and  Imperial  History.  An  Oxford 
man  to  whom  I  happened  last  year  to  mention  the  needs  of  the 
University  said  at  once  that  he  would  gladly  give  a  thousand  a  year 
to  such  a  cause,  and  that  something  of  the  kind  had  long  been  in 
his  thought.  Surely  the  Universities  have  many  such  sons.  The 
grand  foundations  of  centuries  ago  have  left  their  stamp  on 
English  character.  Shall  the  foundations  of  this  far  richer  age 
be  less  powerful  to  influence  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Ehodes  once  told  some  friends  that  while  he  had  perhaps 
not  learned  much  at  Oxford,  he  had  at  any  rate  read  some  Greek, 
and  that  one  line  of  Aristotle  had  stamped  itself  on  his  mind.  It 
was  a  line  in  which  the  philosopher  says  that  probably-  the  greatest 
happiness  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  conscious  pursuit  of  a  great 
purpose.  I  do  not  know  the  line  and  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation,  but  I  wish  that  the  greatness  of  the 
thought  could  he  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  scholar  whom 
his  benefaction  brings  to  Oxford. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.  :  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
to-night  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Earl  Grey,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
expressing  a  universal  sentiment  when  I  say  we  wish  him  God 
speed  on  his  mission  to  Canada.  I  would  say  further  we  recognise 
a  splendid  gift  in  the  noble  academic  foundation  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Rhodes.  There  has  been  no  nobler  gift  ever  made  in  the  cause 
of  education,  nor  has  there  ever  been  devised  a  means  more  fruitful 
or  more  full  of  promise  in  the  future  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
It  must  also  be  recognised  that  the  administration  of  the  fund  has 
been  placed  in  most  able  hands, — that  in  the  hands  of  trustees  so 
felicitously  chosen  and  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Parkin,  associated  with 
Mr.  Wylie  at  Oxford  (most  competent,  devoted,  and  enthusiastic 
men),  this  splendid  gift  will  produce  the  results  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
designed.  There  cannot  be  a  grander  bond  than  this  of  education, 
and  I  feel  glad  that  my  university  of  Oxford  has  been  called  upon 
to  undertake  this  great  task. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  RANFUBLY,  G.C.M.G. :  After  the 
splendid  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Parkin,  I  have  very  few  words  to  say  ; 
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but  as  one  who  was  in  New  Zealand  during  the  arranging  of  the 
rules  for  the  selection  of  Rhodes  scholars,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
selectors  of  the  first  scholar  there,  I  naturally  take  great  interest  in 
those  who  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  I  feel  sure  people  little  know  the  difficult  task  it  was  to 
choose  the  best  scholar.  We  had  six  names  before  us.  Two  we 
were  able  to  scratch  out  without  difficulty.  The  other  four  we 
balloted  for  and  all  came  out  equal.  We  then  took  them  in  pairs 
and  they  again  came  out  equal,  and  we  had  six  or  seven  ballots 
before  we  managed  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  four.  Then  feeling 
confident  that  they  would  come  out  equal  again  if  I  voted  as  I  had, 
I  refused  to  give  a  casting  vote,  the  candidates  being  in  my  opinion 
equally  good  men.  I  therefore  did  not  vote  in  the  last  ballot,  with 
the  result  that  one  candidate  did  get  elected,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Parkin  that  he  saw  him  at  Oxford  the  other  day  and 
thinks  he  will  do  credit  to  the  country  that  sent  him.  I  feel  that 
the  bringing  of  these  young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
will  cement  it  together,  and  my  reason  is  possibly  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  others.  It  is  because  I  believe  that,  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  for  themselves  and  of 
learning  about  "home,"  at  the  same  time  benefiting  by  Oxford, 
they  will  go  back  true  sons  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  their 
influence  should  be  largely  felt  in  the  Colony  they  come  from.  I 
shall  look  on  the  lives  of  these  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  hope  in  the  next  week  or  two  to  see  some  of 
those  that  are  already  there. 

Lady  HAMILTON  :  You  may  ask  what  cause  I  have  to  be  here 
to-night.  I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  interest  I  have 
come,  for  one  night  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Rhodes,  just  after  my  husband  and  I  came  back  from  Tasmania. 
His  personality  was  the  strongest  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  in  contact  with,  and  after  his  death,  when  his  will  was 
read,  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  touching  thing  of  all  that  he,  the 
childless  man,  should  have  thought  out  the  whole  scheme  of  these 
scholarships  for  his  boys  of  the  future  so  carefully.  No  one  who  has 
had  sons  to  send  to  the  University,  and  who  understands  what  it 
costs  and  means,  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  completeness  of 
the  scheme.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  one  else  who  has  ever 
given  an  adequate  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  £800  a  year  exactly 
seems  to  fit  the  scholars'  requirements.  If  a  scholar  can  only  put 
his  lips,  as  it  were,  to  the  cup  of  Oxford  life,  and  is  debarred  from 
drinking  its  full  draught  even  to  the  manly  sport  going  on  in  the 
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college,  he  only  turns  out,  according  to  my  idea,  half  a  man. 
"  Quit  ye  like  men,  be  strong,"  was  Mr.  Rhodes'  text.  I  wonder  if 
the  trustees  are  going  to  write  some  sort  of  inspiring  address  to 
these  scholar  children  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Some  anxiety  was 
expressed  in  Dr.  Parkin's  Paper  lest  they  should  stray,  but 
surely  if  the  trustees  do  their  duty  they  should  be  able  to  inspire 
the  holder  of  each  scholarship  with  the  determination  to  be  worthy 
of  the  trust  he  holds.  Knowing  a  good  deal  myself  about  young 
men,  I  think  they  are  very  much  to  be  trusted  with  anything  that 
is  great,  and  that  they  do  rise  to  what  is  required  of  them  when  it 
is  pointed  out ;  but  youth  is  slow  to  observe,  so  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  inspiration  lies  mainly  with  the  trustees  in  the  direction  I 
suggest.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  whom  I  admired  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  who  was  the  one  man  I  wanted  to  meet  after  having 
been  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Dr.  Parkin  requests  me  to  state,  that  if  there  is 
anyone  present  who  does  not  quite  understand  the  working  of  the 
scheme,  or  who  has  any  criticism  to  offer  or  any  question  to  ask, 
he  would  be  most  happy  to  meet  such  criticism,  and  to  answer  the 
questions. 

Sir  FEEDEEICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  We  have  listened  to  a  most 
admirable  exposition  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Scheme  from  my 
old  friend  the  brilliant  lecturer  of  this  evening.  1  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  just  one  word  about  the  author  of  the  scheme 
itself.  It  has  been  my  happiness  and  good  fortune  in  the  course  of 
my  long  life,  during  which  I  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
distinguished  men,  to  know  Mr.  Rhodes  personally.  He  gave  me 
some  letters  of  introduction  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  South 
Africa,  to  some  friends  at  Kimberley.  Subsequently  I  saw  him  at 
Cape  Town  ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  I  frequently 
met  him  in  London  ;  and  speaking  from  this  knowledge  I  wish  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  by  adding  my  humble  tribute  to  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  this  splendid  man.  As  Dr.  Parkin  says, 
he  was  a  great  man.  He  was  one  of  the  real  makers  of  Empire. 
The  scheme  we  are  discussing  to-night  of  course  is  only  one  part 
of  what  he  did  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  impossible, 
viewing  the  whole  of  his  achievements,  to  feel  for  him  anything  but 
the  greatest  possible  admiration. 

Mr.  B.  F.  HAWKSLEY  :  It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  trustee  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  will  to  get  up  and  speak  to  you  when  one  of  the 
trustees  is  in  the  Chair  and  when  an  address  has  been  read  by  one 
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appointed  by  the  trustees  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  work  in  a 
way  which  could  have  been  done  by  no  other  man  that  we  know,  at 
all  events  in  this  hemisphere,  is  as  though  someone  said  "  You 
scratch  my  back  and  I  will  scratch  yours."  I  am  bound  to  say  your 
secretary  at  a  late  period  of  the  dinner  told  me  he  had  been  asked 
to  request  me  to  say  a  few  words.  My  life  is,  as  I  often  say,  a 
vicarious  one  spent  in  doing  what  others  tell  me  to  do.  I  did  not 
think,  however,  I  should  be  brought  into  this  room  face  to  face 
with  that  map  on  the  wall.  Perhaps  I  am  short-sighted,  but  I  have 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  trying  to  discover  on  the  map  where 
England  is.  Now  the  power  shown  in  the  past  by  England  to 
colonise  the  face  of  the  earth  was  the  great  idea  which  dictated  to 
Mr.  Rhodes  his  will.  He  was  not  a  man  imbued  by  what  we  call 
land  hunger,  but  with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  country  so 
capable  of  colonizing  for  the  best  purposes  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
England.  Your  Chairman  will  not  contradict  me  when  I  say  that 
Mr.  Ehodes  said  more  than  once  to  his  intimate  friends,  "  Thank 
God  you  are  an  Englishman.  If  you  have  feelings  of  depression 
and  you  feel  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you  ought  and  are  in  a 
parlous  condition,  always  put  on  the  other  side  the  fact  that  you 
are  English  and  thank  God  for  it."  That  was  his  spirit  when  he 
dedicated  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fortune  for  the  purpose  of  these 
scholarships  —  the  feeling  that  the  influence  of  England  was  an 
influence  for  good,  and  when  Mr.  Rhodes  used  to  talk  to  us 
about  painting  the  face  of  the  globe  red  it  was  not  with  any  idea 
of  aggrandisement  or  making  England  qua  England  a  large  and 
important  country,  but  because,  as  he  would  say,  take  any  of  the 
other  countries,  count  them  on  your  fingers,  and  say  which  one  has 
the  colonizing  influence  England  has.  It  was  that  feeling  which 
led  him  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  bring  to  his  old  University  men 
from  all  the  English-speaking  portions  of  the  world — all  the  parts 
which  are  Anglo-Saxon  or  ought  to  be  Anglo-Saxon — because  no 
one  felt  more  than  he  did  the  grevious  error  which  lost  us  our 
American  Colonies.  It  was  with  that  feeling  he  said  he  would  not 
limit  the  benefit  of  his  bequest  to  English  Colonies,  but  include 
other  territories  which  are  really  Anglo-Saxon  in  origin.  There- 
fore you  see  we  are  beginning  to  gather  in  Oxford  a  large  number 
of  men  not  only  actuated  by  the  belief  in  England  which 
necessarily  must  belong  to  every  Colonial,  but  men  who  have  their 
own  national  instincts  and  who  will  go  back  with  a  certain  amount 
of  Oxford  training  and  education.  Well,  I  don't  much  like  the 
word  education  in  this  connection,  but  let  us  say  of  influence  which 
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they  will  have  obtained  in  what  is  after  all  the  Mother  Country. 
To  a  certain  extent  Dr.  Parkin  has  criticised  the  bequest  in  a  way 
which  possibly  calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  Most  unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Rhodes  died  a  young  man.  He  died  at  a  very  early 
stage,  after  having  conceived  for  practical  purposes  the  foundation 
of  this  bequest.  It  is  not  giving  you  any  professional  secret  when  I 
tell  you  that  this  will  was  what  I  may  describe  as  a  first  edition  will. 
Had  he  lived  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  can  you  doubt  that  as  the 
result  of  experience  he  would  have  made  many  provisions  which  we 
now,  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  his  will,  find  absent  ? 
But  we  have  to  carry  out  the  will  as  it  stands.  Dr.  Parkin  has 
told  us,  as  the  result  of  his  travelling  some  100,000  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  some  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  It  is  for  the  trustees,  not  necessarily  the 
present  trustees,  but  for  them  and  for  those  that  come  after  them, 
to  carry  out  this  trust  as  best  they  can.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
time  goes  on  these  scholarships  will,  as  the  result  of  experience,  be 
brought  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency.  I  welcome 
Dr.  Parkin's  Paper,  and  I  regret  to  some  extent  that  we  have  not 
been  favoured  with  many  observations  from  those  in  the  body  of 
the  room.  The  trustees  have  no  light  burden,  and  we  shall  welcome, 
not  only  from  the  Colonies  but  from  America  and  from  this 
country,  any  criticism  which  may  come  from  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  and  will  aid  us  in  carrying  out  this  gigantic 
trust. 

The  CHAIEMAN  (The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.M.G.) :  I  for 
one  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  Dr.  Parkin's  reference  to 
Mr.  Rhodes.  I  rejoice  that  such  an  appreciation  should  have  come 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  perhaps  has  had  greater  opportunities 
than  anybody  else  of  studying  what  the  effects  are  likely  to  be  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  will  in  various  portions  of  the  world.  Dr.  Parkin  has 
referred  to  our  little  conversation  at  Toronto.  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
then  alive.  I  told  Dr.  Parkin  in  terse  Thucydidean  language  that 
in  my  opinion  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen. 
To-night  he  has  rendered  to  that  opinion  the  homage  not  only  of 
the  lips  but  of  the  heart.  For  he  has  told  us  that  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  a  man  whose  mind  moved  on  larger  constructive  lines  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  and  country  than  any  other  Englishman  of 
our  time.  He  gave  my  statement  a  courteous  reception,  but  was 
unable  to  conceal  the  reserve  of  incredulity  that  lay  stubbornly 
behind  his  polite  acceptance  of  my  opinion.  Dr.  Parkin  has  referred 
to  a  sentence  of  Aristotle  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  Now 
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Mr.  Hawksley  has  in  his  possession  a  precious  document,  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  Mr.  Rhodes  wrote  when,  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  he  was  travelling  in  South  Africa,  sleeping  under  the 
stars,  behind  his  wagon.  In  this  confession  of  faith  there  is  thia 
sentence  of  Aristotle,  that  man  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in  the 
conscious  pursuit  of  a  great  purpose.  Mr.  Rhodes  stated  in  that 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  document  how  most  men  start  out 
in  life  with  some  ruling  idea,  one  to  make  wealth,  another  to  collect 
pictures,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Rhodes'  ruling  idea  was  to  devote  his  life 
to  strengthening  the  British  Empire  and  to  making  it  a  more  potent 
instrument  for  raising  the  civilisation  and  ennobling  the  life  of  the 
world.  What  is  remarkable  is  not  that  he  should  have  given 
expression  at  twenty-two  to  this  aspiration,  but  that  the  faith 
to  which  he  then  gave  expression  should  remain  the  faith  which 
animated  every  act  of  his  life,  and  which  found  final  expression  in 
the  will  which  has  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  civilised  world. 
Mr.  Hawksley  has  mentioned  that  Mr.  Rhodes  always  deplored 
that  the  stupidity  of  our  rulers  should  have  lost  us  the  American 
Colonies.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  this  historical  document,  Mr. 
Rhodes  suggested,  with  the  view  of  repairing  in  some  measure  the 
blunders  of  our  forefathers,  that  something  like  a  Society  or  Church 
should  be  established  to  consolidate  and  unify  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  same  aspiration  and  ambition 
finds  expression  in  the  will,  which  established  these  scholarships  not 
only  in  the  British  Colonies  but  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
United  States.  I -am  glad  to  hear  that  these  scholarships  are 
already  acting  as  a  mighty  binding  force  not  only  of  the  Empire 
but  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Parkin 
that  the  American  States  are  jealously  competing  with  each  other 
for  the  privilege  of  sending  to  Oxford  the  best  representatives. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Rhodes  scholarships  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent result  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  race. 
That  these  carefully  selected  American  scholars  should  come  and 
mix  with  our  students  at  Oxford  is  one  step  towards  the  realisation 
of  the  hope  which  animated  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  hope  the  next  step 
will  be  that  some  race  Imperialist  will  establish  American  scholar- 
ships for  youths  from  every  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  difficulty  in  literally  carrying  out  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  will.  I  think  the  trustees  have  hit  on  a 
very  happy  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  have 
appointed,  through  Dr.  Parkin's  zealous  efforts,  the  very  best  com- 
mittee which  could  possibly  be  appointed  in  each  locality,  and  those 
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committees  have  the  duty  of  applying  Mr.  Ehodes'  will  not  only  in 
letter  but  in  spirit  as  nearly  as  they  possibly  can.  We  shall  have  a 
variety  of  experiment,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  utility.  I  now  have  to  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Parkin.  If  the  Rhodes  trustees  are  as  successful  in 
carrying  out  their  other  duties  as  they  have  been  in  the  duty  of 
selecting  the  man  to  make  arrangements  throughout  the  world  for 
carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  trust,  they  will  merit  your  grati- 
tude and  thanks.  We  wish  Dr.  Parkin  success  in  his  endeavours  to 
carry  out  his  most  important  work. 

Dr.  PABKIN  :  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  not  only  for  the  vote  of 
thanks  but  for  the  extreme  patience  with  which  you  listened  to 
what  I  am  afraid  was  too  long  an  address.  I  have  only  a  few 
further  words  to  say.  The  young  men  who  have  come  from 
abroad  are  creating  an  excellent  impression  at  Oxford.  You  may 
be  sure  that  when  Mr.  Rhodes  was  making  out  that  will  he  was 
creating  something  which  was  going  to  influence  the  world 
profoundly.  The  real  influence  will  begin  when  we  begin  to  plant 
our  scholars  back  in  their  own  countries.  I  had  hoped  and  rather 
expected  this  evening  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  our  plans.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  press,  and  a  good  deal  said  to  us 
individually,  as  to  whether  we  were  not  turning  aside  from  the 
directions  of  the  will,  and  I  had  fully  expected  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  and  felt  prepared  to  meet  it';  but  the  fact  that  such  criticism 
is  not  forthcoming  may  probably  be  taken  as  some  indication 
that  people  are  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given,  though  I  am  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  the  trustees 
when  I  say  that  we  welcome  every  criticism  and  suggestion,  and 
that  any  given  to  us  will  be  most  carefully  considered.  We  have 
the  great  honour  of  having  in  the  chair  to-night  one  who  has  won 
distinction  in  various  Ways,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
philanthropic  effort  and  everything  which  lends  itself  to  the 
improvement  of  his  country.  Now  he  has  been  selected  by  our 
Sovereign  to  go  abroad  and  represent  this  country  in  its  greatest 
Colony.  He  goes  away  in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  take  the  place  of 
his  brother-in-law  the  present  Viceroy.  Canada  is  now  going 
through  the  most  remarkable  evolution  of  development  and 
prosperity  that  any  Colony  of  the  Empire  has  ever  experienced, 
pointing  clearly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  next  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  we  are  going  to  have  there  something  never  known  before 
as  an  annexe  of  empire.  Earl  Grey  is  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  representing  this  country  there,  and  I  am  sure  I  represent  the 
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feelings  of  the  whole  of  this  Institute  when  I,  in  the  first  place, 
thank  him  for  having  honoured  us  with  his  presence  to-night, 
and  in  the  next  place  wish  him  God  speed  and  all  success  in  the 
great  work  he  has  undertaken  of  representing  this  country  in  the 
greatest  of  its  Colonies. 

Earl  GEEY  :  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  have  received  Dr.  Parkin's  remarks.  I  must,  however,  call 
attention  to  one  astonishing  slip  which  he  made.  He  said  that  in 
leaving  England  for  Canada  I  was  going  "  abroad."  And  we  all 
know  Dr.  Parkin  to  be  an  Imperialist  of  the  Imperialists  and  a 
Canadian  born  and  bred.  I  only  hope  that  you  will  excuse  as 
generously  as  we  excuse  Dr.  Parkin  the  similar  slips  which  I  may 
make  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  in  Canada. 


AFTERNOON   MEETING. 

AN  AFTEBNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  22,  1904,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The 
Wealth  of  Canada  as  an  Agricultural  Country"  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
STALEY  SPAKK.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G., 
presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  Mr.  Spark  had  travelled  not  only  in 
Canada  but  in  South  America  and  in  South  Africa,  and  he  should 
therefore  be  able  to  give  good  advice  to  intending  settlers.  He  then 
called  on  Mr.  Spark  to  read  his  Paper  on 


THE   WEALTH   OF   CANADA   AS   AN 
AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  little  the  British  public  know  of  Canada,  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  country,  its  enormous  wealth  of  agricultural 
land,  and  the  great  opportunities  there  are  for  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  safely. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  which  has 
developed  by  such  rapid  strides  during  the  last  ten  years  as  Canada. 
Probably  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Government  and  their  officials 
never  forget  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  They  do  their  utmost 
to  assist  all  classes  of  people  ;  the  law  must  be  observed  and  order 
kept,  and  the  country  is  the  most  moral  and  sober  one  which  it  has 
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ever  been  my  lot  to  visit,  and  I  have  travelled  considerably.  It  is 
mostly  of  the  great  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  I 
shall  speak  to  you  to-day,  for  it  is  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  I  have  been  closely  connected.  The  area  of  the  country 
is  8,745,574  square  miles,  or  twenty-eight  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  population  per  square  mile  is  1-5  ;  to  each 
square  mile  there  are  640  acres.  The  area  of  England  and  Wales 
is  58,308  square  miles  ;  the  population  per  square  mile  is  558.  The 
area  of  Canada  now  under  cultivation  amounts  to  about  30,167,000 
acres,  and  there  remains  untouched  probably  more  than  double  this 
amount.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  assign  a  limit  to  Canada's  agri- 
cultural possibilities. 

Since  1867,  when  the  Federation  of  the  Provinces  took  place,  the 
methods  of  agriculture  have  improved  largely,  and  the  growth  of 
success  has  naturally  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  people  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Dominion  have 
turned  their  attention  more  to  live  stock,  and  those  of  the  north- 
west to  wheat-growing.  In  both  of  these  industries  the  develop- 
ment has  been  extraordinary ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
wheat  belt  has  yet  been  cultivated,  and  there  are  millions  of  acres 
waiting  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  work  and  make  for  themselves 
a  delightful  home  and  a  good  balance  at  the  bank.  The  Govern- 
ment offers  to  every  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  will  reside 
upon  and  cultivate  it,  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land.  The  taxes 
are  low  ;  each  quarter  section  of  land  (which  consists  of  160  acres) 
owned  or  occupied  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  eight  to  ten  shillings  per 
annum  ;  the  only  other  taxes  levied  are  for  schools  in  the  locations 
where  settlers  have  formed  school  districts.  The  total  tax  for  all 
purposes  on  160  acres  seldom  exceeds  forty  to  fifty  shillings  per 
annum. 

Whether  the  farmer  grows  grain  or  stock,  there  is  always  a  ready 
market  at  a  very  remunerative  price.  When  I  tell  you  that  the 
average  production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  twenty-one  bushels,  and 
there  is  a  profit  of  Is.  Wd.  on  each  bushel,  you  will  see  that  a  thrifty 
man  should  soon  have  a  good  balance  to  his  credit  at  his  banker's. 
The  raising  of  stock  is  even  more  profitable  ;  one  can  buy  the  best 
oats  at  \d.  a  pound,  good  hay  at  20s.  per  ton,  other  grain  and  roots 
equally  cheap,  so  surely  it  must  pay  to  raise  stock  with  fodder  so 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

I  have  just  told  you  that  any  man  may  go  to  Canada  and  get  a 
free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  man 
who  has  from  about  £1,000  to  £2,000  capital  is  the  one  who  will 
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make  money  most  quickly,  for  he  can  buy  a  farm  in  good  order  and 
turn  over  his  capital  to  advantage  at  once.  There  is  a  large  fortune 
to  be  made  by  breeding  draft  horses,  the  supply  being  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  demand,  which  becomes  larger  every  year  as  the  number 
of  settlers  increases,  the  breeds  which  are  most  suitable  to  the 
country  being  the  Shire  and  the  Clyde.  I  know  of  several  farms 
close  to  big  cities  which  could  be  bought  well  within  their  value," 
where  this  branch  of  agriculture  would  pay  a  very  large  dividend 
on  the  investment,  because  there  is  always  a  demand  at  the  gate  of 
the  farm,  and  draught  horses  can  be  sold  to  pay  well  at  two  years 
old.  Then  again  a  man  cannot  make  much  mistake  in  raising  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  poultry.  The  Government  are  ever  ready  to 
give  all  information  as  to  the  most  desirable  types  to  aim  at  pro- 
ducing, and  the  best  markets  for  disposing  of  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
Canada  is  admirably  adapted  to  live-stock  growing.  The  country 
is,  however,  so  vast  in  extent,  the  climate  and  soil  so  varied,  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  concise  summary  of  the  conditions 
under  which  animal  husbandry  is  carried  on,  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  future  development.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  the  other 
subdivisions,  produce  all  the  staple  grains  and  fodder  plants; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  rye,  corn,  turnips,  rape,  &c.,  necessary  in 
pursuit  of  the  live-stock  industry  according  to  British  methods. 
In  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  stock  Ontario  stands,  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  North  America,  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  world  at  large.  Ontario  breeders  have  drawn 
upon  the  best  British  herds,  studs  and  flocks  for  foundation  stock, 
and  are  now  doing  an  excellent  trade  in  pure  bred  sires,  not  only 
with  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Canada,  but  with  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  well.  In  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep, 
especially,  Ontario  stands  pre-eminent,  and  many  car  loads  of 
Ontario  rams  are  purchased  annually  by  American  sheep  ranchers 
for  crossing  purposes. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  Canada  has  held  a  leading  place  among 
countries  exporting  dairy  produce.  No  finer  cheese  reaches  the 
British  market  from  any  Colony  or  foreign  country  than  the 
Canadian  cheddars.  The  value  of  the  cheese  exported  from  Canada 
during  the  year  1903  was  £5,131,140.  The  export  of  butter  has 
largely  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  cold  storage  facilities  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
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Dominion  Government.  During  the  year  1902  butter  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  £1,409,459.  Swine-raising,  in  conjunction  with 
dairying,  has  recently  made  wonderful  progress,  the  export  trade  in 
fine  bacon  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  £8,000,000, 
having  increased  twenty  times  in  a  single  decade. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  maritime  provinces,  particularly 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  have  not  been  developed  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  provinces,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  industries  of 
fruit-growing,  fishing,  mining,  lumbering,  &c.  A  large  part  of 
each  of  these  provinces  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  the 
tiny  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has  of  late  years  made 
remarkable  progress  in  dairying. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  stock-growing  can  be  very  profitably 
carried  on  by  the  general  farmer  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Eastern  Canada,  it  is  to  the  great  West  and  its  boundless  possibili- 
ties that  the  eyes  of  the  investor  will  naturally  turn.  The  grassy 
plains  and  foot  hills  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 
will  sustain  thousands  and  thousands  of  beef  cattle  and  horses 
until  they  are  ready  for  shipment  to  the  British  or  other  markets. 

The  men  who  years  ago  went  into  Southern  Alberta  and  Southern 
British  Columbia  to  engage  in  the  live-stock  business,  and  who,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  discouragements  incident  to  a 
new  country,  persisted  in  their  efforts  until  they  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  essential  to  success,  are  now  reaping  a 
rich  reward.  Several  of  these  pioneer  ranchers  who  have  obtained 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  land  now  have  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  running  into  thousands,  and  it  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  the  annual  sales  of  stock  from  some  of  their  ranches  yield  a 
profit  on  the  actual  investment  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  These  men  have  grown  wealthy  at  the  business,  and  are 
now  in  many  cases  willing  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  prices  which 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital.  British 
investors  who  purchase  such  properties  and  put  them  under  the 
management  of  expert  Canadian  ranchmen  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  investment. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  the  annual  crop  of  steers  or  horses, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  owners  of  ranches  are  practically 
certain  to  secure  abundant  dividends.  This  can  best  be  explained 
by  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  ranching  industry  in  Southern 
Alberta,  which  is  typical  of  all  the  ranching  country.  In  1896  the 
territorial  Legislature  passed  an  ordinance  setting  aside  a  certain 
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portion  of  the  districts  of  Alberta  and  Assiniboia,  within  which  the 
stock  grower  should  operate.  Eoughly  speaking,  this  district  lay 
between  the  United  States  boundary  and  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  and  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and 
the  Cypress  Hills,  At  that  time  this  practically  embraced  all  the 
country  over  which  ranch  conditions  prevailed.  Of  farming  proper 
there  was  a  little,  and  in  some  sections  a  little  sheep-breeding  was 
indulged  in,  but  practically  the  whole  of  that  district  was  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  Conditions  are  now  undergoing 
a  rapid  change.  Land  that  has  been  for  years  regarded  by  ranchers 
as  fit  only  for  the  production  of  grass  is  being  snapped  up  in  all 
directions  by  the  immigrants  of  the  farming  class.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  land  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
Some  of  the  running  streams  throughout  this  immense  district 
are  already  fenced  on  both  sides  from  head  to  mouth.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  is  to  shut  off  ranch  stock  from  the  two  most 
essential  requisites,  water  and  shelter,  and  to  throw  them  back  upon 
the  high,  shelterless  plateaus  which  generally  lie  between  the 
streams.  From  the  ranching  point  of  view,  this  means  that  the 
big  herds  will  have  to  move,  if  their  owners  wish  to  stay  in  the 
business.  The  ranchers  will  cut  up  their  holdings  into  farms  and 
sell  them  at  several  times  their  original  cost  to  the  new  settlers 
who  are  crowding  them  out. 

What  is  now  done  by  a  few  will  in  the  future  be  adopted  by 
practically  all  the  large  ranchers,  that  is,  the  running  of  beef  herd 
or  ranch  quite  distinct  from  the  breeding  herd,  and  probably  in  a 
totally  different  section  of  the  country.  Happily  there  are  still 
immense  areas  of  pasture  land  further  north  to  which  the  rancher 
may  turn  his  attention.  Apart  from  this  change  in  the  ranch 
conditions,  the  live-stock  industry  of  Western  Canada  was  never  in 
better  condition  than  it  is  to-day,  nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  it 
returned  bigger  profits.  If  the  big  herds  must  move,  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  ranch  districts  of  the 
United  States,  where  a  considerable  number  of  ranchers,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  obtain  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  are  moving 
their  whole  herds  into  Canada.  In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  place  of  the  ranchers  will  be  taken  by  the  incoming  settler  and 
his  little  bunch  of  barn-yard  cattle.  The  open  ranch  will  in  course 
of  time  disappear,  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  fields  of  grain  and 
cultivated  grasses  of  various  descriptions,  giving  after  all  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  feeding  stock  than  the  ranch  ever  had,  or  ever 
could  have  had.  And  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  tide  of 
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advancing  settlement,  while  occasionally  forcing  the  rancher  to 
move,  is  always  enhancing  the  value  of  his  land  and  so  proving  of 
great  and  direct  financial  advantage  to  him. 

Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  when  the  Canadian  gets  rid  of  the 
"  Perdaeron  "  blood  and  pays  less  attention  to  the  standard  bred  trot- 
ting horse,  Canada  will  become  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  the 
world  for  breeding  horses  other  than  the  thoroughbred.  It  greatly 
surprises  me  that  the  British  Government  have  not  established  a 
depot  there  to  collect  and  train  remounts,  an  establishment  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  country.  It  could  be  easily 
organised  if  the  Government  would  consult  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Canada,  who  have  lately  carefully  studied  the 
question. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  country  is 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  have  helped 
the  farmer  and  immigrants  by  opening  up  the  country.  I  am 
indebted  to  these  companies  for  many  of  the  lantern  slides  I  use. 

If  the  breeders  of  live  stock  in  this  country  would  send  some  of 
their  surplus  stock  to  be  sold  in  Canada,  I  venture  to  say  they 
would  get  better  prices  for  it  than  they  would  at  home,  and  further 
than  this  they  would  be  creating  a  market  which  would  prove  bene- 
ficial alike  to  this  country  and  Canada.  I  must  remind  those  that 
contemplate  doing  this  that  all  animals  sent  must  be  registered  in 
the  stud  or  herd  books  of  their  breed,  to  enable  them  to  enter  the 
country  duty-free  ;  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  animals 
not  so  entered.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  anyone  desiring  it 
any  information  on  this  subject.  Before  concluding  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  two  of  the  men  who  help  to  govern  the 
country,  and  also  say  a  few  words  about  the  farmers. 

Of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  I  know  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  his 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  is  as  genuine  as  it  is  deep-rooted,  No  man 
knows  better  what  is  needed  for  the  good  of  Canada,  and  certainly 
no  one  strives  harder  to  give  effect  to  any  measures  which  are  of 
benefit  to  the  Dominion.  He  is  beloved  by  the  people  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Of  the  Honourable  Sidney  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  know  more  personally — a  Canadian  born, 
who  finished  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  As  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  he  has  few,  if  any,  equals  in  any  country  ;  a 
man  of  fearless  integrity,  devotion  to  his  country  for  the  country's 
good,  a  practical  gentleman  farmer,  and  one  to  whom  is  greatly  due 
the  enormous  success  of  the  agriculturists  and  the  great  increase  of 
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the  wealth  of  the  country  from  the  produce  of  the  land  during  his 
administration  of  the  department  over  which  he  presides. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  are  the  most  intelligent,  industrious, 
prosperous,  moral,  and  contented  lot  of  men  I  ever  met ;  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  amongst  them,  and  to  know  them  is  to 
respect  them.  I  ought  to  know  something  of  them,  for  I  have 
addressed  about  10,000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  their  intelligent  discussions  and  their 
keen  desire  to  learn  and  carry  oat  practically  anything  which  would 
improve  their  system  of  farming. 

•  It  has  been  said  that  Canadians  would  be  willing  to  have  Canada 
annexed  to  the  United  States  ;  such  statements  show  the  authors 
of  them  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
people.  Tho  Canadians  are  amongst  the  King's  most  loyal  and 
devoted  subjects.  They  gave  you  a  very  practical  proof  of  their 
loyalty  during  the  Boer  War,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  necessity  arises  at  any  time  they  are  willing  to  share  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  the  British  Army  in  defence  of  the  honour 
of  our  great  and  glorious  Empire. 

APPENDIX. 
CANADIAN  EETUENS. 

Exports  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Grain  and  grain  products    .         .         .     $19,807,900  or  say  £3,960,000 

Live  stock $10,263,717  or  say  £2,052,700 

Provisions $25,232,195  or  say  £5,046,500 

Exports  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Grain $40,857,204  or  say  £  8,171,500 

Live  stock $14,455,576  or  say  £  2,900,000 

Provisions  .         .         .         .         .         .     $50,569,442  or  say  £10,114,000 

The  Paper  ivas  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.)  said 
Mr.  Spark  had  remarked  on  the  sobriety  of  the  people,  and  had 
mentioned  that  he  did  not  notice  a  single  intoxicated  person.  That 
was  both  satisfactory  and  interesting.  In  this  connection  he  might 
say  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
old  country,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  craving  for 
drink  that  there  was  here.  There  was  in  fact  a  tonic  in  the  atmo- 
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sphere.  You  felt  you  had  champagne  floating  all  around  you,  as  it 
were,  and  he  remembered  saying  many  years  ago,  when  the  then 
Marquess  of  Lome  (one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Governor- 
Generals  Canada  had  ever  had,  and  one  of  her  best  friends)  addressed 
this  Institute,  that  in  Montreal  when  a  person  took  a  little  Apollin- 
aris  he  sometimes,  to  make  it  palatable,  put  a  little  "  stick  "  in  it, 
that  was  a  little  Scotch  or  American  whisky,  but  in  the  North- 
West  of  Canada  they  took  the  Apollinaris  plain.  They  did  not 
seem  to  require  it.  Mr.  Spark  had  spoken  of  the  profits  of  ranch- 
ing, and  had  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  75  per  cent,  and  in 
others  50  or  25  per  cent,  might  be  realised.  He  would  much 
rather  himself  that  those  who  went  out  with  the  view  of  investing 
in  ranching  should  be  content  with  less  than  25  per  cent.,  and  if 
they  had  an  assurance  of  getting  10  or  12^  per  cent,  he  thought 
they  should  feel  they  were  doing  very  well.  Anyhow  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  by  proper  management  ranching  in  Canada  could 
be  made  a  very  profitable  business.  The  Commissioner  for 
Canada  and  those  under  him  made  it  a  point  never  to  exaggerate 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  or  to  be  found  in  Canada ;  in 
fact,  the  resources  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  country  were 
so  good  that  no  exaggeration  was  required.  They  were  satisfied 
to  speak  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  in  which  a 
man  of  industry  who  was  determined  to  get  on  could  get  on  and 
make  a  good  place  for  himself.  The  160  acres  to  which  a  settler  was 
entitled  was  undoubtedly  a  good  inheritance,  for  there  was  no  land 
to  be  found  anywhere  better  than  that  of  the  North-West.  Each 
settler  could  choose  for  himself  over  a  vast  area  of  unoccupied 
territory,  all  of  which  or  the  greater  part  at  any  rate  was  fit  both  for 
agriculture  and  grazing  purposes.  As  a  proof  of  what  was  thought  of 
the  country  he  would  remind  them  that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  there  had  come  over  from  the  United  States  upwards  of 
100,000  well-to-do  farmers  who  had  sold  out  in  their  own  country 
and  settled  in  the  North-West.  Incidentally  he  might  say  that 
those  who  knew  Canada  knew  these  men  would  be  just  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects  as  any  of  those  in  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Spark 
had  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Remount  Station  in  the 
North-West.  Certainly  the  Government  would  get  excellent  horses 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  no  doubt  the  suggestion  would  be 
taken  into  consideration,  Speaking  of  the  superiority  of  the  cattle 
there,  he  might  mention  that  he  tried  cattle  raising  to  some  small 
extent,  though  not  on  a  ranch.  He  had  a  very  good  herd  of  the  best 
Herefords,  and  also  one  of  West  Highland  cattle,  and  those  who 
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were  considered  good  judges  in  this  country  told  him  that  the 
progeny  of  these  cattle  would  have  carried  off  easily  the  first  prizes 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  in  England.  As  to  the  loyalty  of 
Canada,  they  used  at  one  time  to  proclaim  that  pretty  often,  but 
they  now  felt  it  might  really  be  taken  for  granted.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  there  was  not  a  more  loyal  people  in  all  the  Empire,  and 
this  remark  applied  not  only  to  the  English-speaking  people,  but  to 
those  descended  from  the  French,  who  were  loyal  to  the  core.  It 
is  well  known  that  Canada  was  the  first  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  he  was  merely  repeating  what  had  been  said 
by  that  eminent  man  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  present  Premier  of 
Canada,  when  he  said  they  would  always  be  prepared  to  consider 
any  advances  that  might  be  made  to  them  by  the  Mother  Country 
in  respect  of  preference  as  a  domestic  matter  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Major -General  C.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.B.,  as  one  who  had  been 
closely  connected  with  and  took  a  great  interest  in  Canada,  would 
like  to  say  with  what  pleasure  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Spark's 
interesting  Paper.  The  facts  stated  were  very  encouraging  with 
regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  there 
was  something  to  be  said  with  regard  to  agriculture  from  the 
soldier's  point  of  view.  It  was  probable  we  should  have  an  Army 
of  a  more  thoroughly  Imperial  character  in  the  future  than  even 
we  had  now,  that  was,  we  should  have  both  in  officers  and  men 
representatives  from  all  the  Colonies  in  a  far  larger  proportion  than 
at  present.  As  he  knew,  every  commanding  officer  preferred  in  his 
regiment  soldiers  of  the  agricultural  class  who  in  moral  and 
physical  qualities  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  from  the 
towns,  and  anything  which  would  tend  in  the  future  to  bring  a 
larger  class  of  men  of  that  sort  into  the  Service  must  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  Nothing  would  help  more  in  that  direction 
than  by  filling  up  these  districts  with  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  using  the  word  not  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  men  accustomed  to  open-air  life  and  physical  exertion. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  large  field  in  Canada  for  supplying 
remounts  for  the  Artillery  especially. 

Mr.  E.  B.  OSBORN  stated  that  last  year  he  re-visited  the  West 
where  he  had  lived  for  some  five  years,  and  he  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  almost  incredible  progress  the  country  had  made.  He 
would  not  say  himself  that  every  man  could  earn  25  per  cent,  on 
his  investment.  He  would  only  remark  that  anyone  who  wanted 
to  earn  25  per  cent,  in  Canada  or  in  any  other  country  would  have 
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to  invest  himself  as  well  as  his  money  in  the  undertaking.  He 
noticed  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Spark  agreed.  There  was  one 
matter  to  which  Mr.  Spark  did  not  refer,  and  that  was  to  a  most 
important  product  of  the  country,  namely,  its  men  and  women. 
People  who  went  out  to  the  West  of  Canada  would  much  like  to 
know  what  sort  of  neighbours  they  were  likely  to  meet,  and  on  this 
point  he  wished  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  go  where  you  would,  you 
would  not  find  people  who  were  as  kind  and  genial  and  as  willing 
to  help  a  new  comer  as  you  would  in  Western  Canada.  Everything 
they  could  do  for  you  from  first  to  last,  they  would  do.  If  the  well- 
to-do  young  Englishmen  who  used  to  go  out  in  previous  years  had 
only  listened  to  the  advice  that  the  good  old  Scotch  farmers  settled 
there  gave  them,  they  would  not  have  lost  as  much  money  as  some 
of  them  did,  and  would  not  have  returned  saying  there  were  too 
many  "  bars  "  (bears)  out  there.  He  must  add  that  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  was  useful,  went  through 
Canada  on  his  way  home  after  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  and  had 
written  to  him  saying  what  a  wonderful  country  Canada  was, 
adding  as  to  the  loyalty  of  its  people,  that  he  had  looked  out  for  an 
annexationist  and  could  not  find  one.  He  himself  must  say  that 
on  his  visit  last  year  he  looked  out  for  a  pessimist,  and  could  not 
find  one.  Optimism  was  like  wheat,  a  good  half  the  product  of 
sunshine.  And  probably  the  lack  of  sunshine  accounted  for  there 
being  so  many  pessimists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  W.  L.  GRIFFITH  recalled  that  the  other  day  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  described  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Twentieth,  he  said,  would  belong  to  Canada. 
This  was  a  bold  claim,  but  one  which  Canadians  at  any  rate  believed 
would  be  justified  by  the  event.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  the 
great  stream  of  settlers  now  making  for  Canada,  from  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  consisted  not  of  men  such  as  had  largely 
peopled  the  United  States,  without  capital  and  experience,  but  men 
who  had  acquired  both  in  the  same  sort  of  country  they  were  now 
going  to.  There  had  been  some  apprehension  as  to  the  political 
effect  of  the  emigration  from  the  United  States,  but  speaking  from 
some  years  of  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  international 
boundary  line,  and  reminding  the  audience  that  in  Canada  no 
offensive  oath  of  renunciation  is  demanded,  that  taxation  is  very 
low,  and  that  the  judiciary  is  at  least  as  pure  as  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  so  long  as  the  British  territory 
is  well  governed,  we  might  be  quite  sure  the  immigrants  would  be 
contented,  efficient,  and  loyal  citizens. 
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In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spark,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  that  the  Home  Government  might 
assist  a  fast  line  of  steamers  to  Canada  besides  giving  a  large 
subsidy  for  that  to  the  United  States.  It  had  perhaps  been  for- 
gotten that  some  years  ago  the  Imperial  Government  offered,  along 
with  Canada,  to  give  a  subsidy  of  75,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  probably  in 
view  of  these  circumstances  they  might  be  even  more  generous 
now.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Government  of  Canada  was 
paternal  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  take  your  poultry  and  sell 
them  for  you.  It  might  not  be  generally  known  as  regards  the 
principal  industry  that  there  was  always  a  present  value  of  and  a 
market  for  wheat  in  the  North  West,  there  being  elevators  and 
great  stores  at  every  station,  so  that  the  farmer  could  send  his 
load  of  wheat  at  any  time  he  liked — he  need  not  even  go  himself — 
and  he  would  get  proper  value  for  it. 

Mr.  SPARK,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that,  as  the  official  returns 
showed,  the  exports  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  six  years. 
He  did  not  want  everybody  to  go  out  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
get  25  per  cent,  on  hi*  invested  capital,  but  he  thought  that  on  the 
whole  the  statements  given  in  the  Paper  were  well  within  the  mark. 
He  noticed  some  dissent  to  the  statement  that  twenty  tons  of  maize 
to  one  acre  coulr1  be  grown.  In  a  letter  from  Canada,  dated 
November  3,  1904,  the  statement  was  made  : — "On  my  own  farm 
the  hay  crop  made  an  average  of  four  tons  per  acre,  oats  ninety 
bushels,  corn  twenty  tons." 

Sir  HORACE  TOZER,  K.C.M.G.,  contended  that  the  latter  state- 
ment could  not  be  accurate. 

Mr.  SPARK  replied  that  he  had  given  his  authority  and  the  state- 
ment would  be  found  correct,  explaining  that  the  twenty  tons  of 
corn  (maize)  was  as  cut  green  for  silo  purposes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Strathcona  for  presiding,   , 
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Robinson,  Major-General  C.  W.  (C.E.)—Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley 
Bobinson,  Bart.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.;  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada. 
8vo.  Pp.  xiv-490.  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1904.  (Price  16s.) 

Major-General  Robinson  has  in  this  work  made  a  permanent  contribir 
tion  to  Canadian  literature  by  placing  upon  record  the  services  of  one  of 
Canada's  greatest  men  whose  name  will  ever  be  of  high  repute  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  was  born  in  the 
year  1791  and  died  in  1863.  The  son  of  a  United  Empire  loyalist, 
loyalty  to  the  Mother  Land  was  with  him  no  mere  sentiment ;  it  was,  as  it 
were,  born  in  him  and  ran  in  his  blood.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  with  distinction  under  that 
hero  of  Canadian  history,  General  Brock,  with  whom  he  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  and  at  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights — import- 
ant events  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  which  have  never  been  properly 
understood  outside  Canada,  and  which  never  met  with  the  proper  recog- 
nition which  was  their  due.  Before  the  termination  of  the  war  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  appointed  Acting 
Attorney -General  of  Upper  Canada  and  subsequently  Solicitor- General  of 
the  Province.  Proceeding  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
legal  studies,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  add  to  the  responsible  and  bracing 
experiences  of  his  Canadian  life  a  personal  knowledge  of  much  that  was 
best  in  the  social,  legal,  and  political  life  of  the  Mother  Country.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  John  Beverley  Robinson  was  appointed  Attorney 'General 
and  was  elected  member  for  York  (now  Toronto)  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  the  year  1821.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Government,  upon  the  joint  addresses  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  proceed  to  England  as  commissioner  to  procure  if  possible  the 
interference  of  Parliament  for  securing  the  just  division  of  revenue 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  singularly 
successful.  During  this  and  subsequent  visits  to  England  he  was  brought 
much  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of  English  thought  and  politics, 
and  was  continually  consulted  upon  various  public  matters  by  Colonial 
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Ministers  and   others  responsible  for   the   direction  of  Imperial  policy. 
As  long  ago  as  1823  he  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office 
the  question  of  a  Legislative  Union  of  the  whole  of  the  British  American 
Colonies,  the  details  of  the  scheme  being  embodied  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Bathurst  in  the  following  year.     The  time,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Home  Government  had  not  arrived  for  so  drastic  a  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  in  fact  was  not  carried  out  until  some 
forty  years  later,  when  the  relations  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
had  become  such  as  to  make  it  imperative.     This  portion  of  the  work 
is  of  considerable  interest  even  at  the  present  time,  as  it  shows  the  views 
of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces  ever    desiring  to   sever  their    connection  with  the   Mother 
Country,  and  as  to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  United  States.     In 
1829  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  virtue  of  that 
office  President  of  the  Executive  and  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  he  occupied  for  thirty-three  years  until  he 
became  President   of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1862,  the  year  before  his 
death.     It  was  as  Chief  Justice,  as  this  biography  clearly  shows,  that  he 
displayed  the  highest  perfection  of  his  character  and  those  qualities  which 
not  only  elevated  the  character  of  the  Courts,  but  established  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice.     To  his  work  as 
a  politician  it  is  impossible  to  refer  at  any  length.     It   may,  however,  be 
stated  that   throughout    the    whole    of    his    association    with    politics 
Canada  was  at  various  periods  in  a  more  or  less  agitated  and  unsettled 
condition.     Such  questions  as  the  rebellion  of  1837,  the  disturbances  in 
the  North-West  Territory  with  regard  to  Lord  Selkirk's  indictment  of  the 
North-West  Company,  Lord  Durham's  Report  and  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  Clergy  Reserves  question,  and  many  others,  were 
all  prominent  during  the  period  dealt  with,  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
gain  much  useful  information  regarding  them  from  the  correspondence 
and  views  set  forth  in  this  volume.     Want  of  space  forbids  further  refer- 
ence to  this  valuable  and  interesting  work,  which  some  may  imagine  to 
be  of  only  personal  and  family  interest,  but  which  is  a  history  of  Canada 
during    the  early  part  of    last    century,   and   is  replete   with  valuable 
information  regarding  the  various  questions  which  engaged  public  atten- 
tion at  the  period  referred  to.     In  closing  this  brief  review  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  masterly  preface  contributed  by  Dr.  Or.  R.  Parkin, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Author  in  compiling  so  admirable  and  entertaining 
a  record  of  his  father's  life  and  services,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the 
British  Empire,  which  in  the  expressive  words  of  Dr.  Parkin  "  linked  to- 
gether that  stirring  period  of  1812-14,  when  the  fate  of  the  country  was 
decided   by  force    of    arms,  and   the   later  constructive  stage  when  in 
Legislature  and  Law  Court  were  laid  the  social  and  political  foundations 
of  a  vast  and  peaceful  State,  self-governing  and  mistress  of  its  own  destiny, 
but  yet  holding  firmly  to  the  principles  of  national  life  in  which  it  was 
cradled." 
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Spencer,  Baldwin  (M.A.,  F.R.S.),  and  Gillen,  F.  J, — The  Northern 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxv-784.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1904.  (Price  21s.) 

This  account  of  the  customs  and  social  organisations  of  the  northern 
tribes  of  Central  Australia,  which  has  been  most  ably  compiled  by 
Messrs.  Baldwin  Spencer  and  F,  J.  Gillen,  may  be  described  as  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  same  Authors'  previous  work  on  "  The  Native  Tribes 
of  Central  Australia,"  which  was  published  some  five  years  ago,  and 
which  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  among  students  of 
anthropology  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
result  of  the  Authors'  further  studies  among  the  tribes  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  which  lies  between 
the  Macdonnell  Eanges  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  read  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Hewitt's  work  on  the  native  tribes  of 
South-Eastern  Australia  and  Dr.  Walter  E.  Eoth's  work  on  the  North- 
Eastern  tribes,  will  supply  anthropologists  with  a  fair  idea  of  the  organisa- 
tion, customs,  and  belief's  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Australian  continent.  With  regard  to  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  wide  extent  of  country  lying  between  the  Macdonnell  Ranges 
in  the  centre  of  the  continent  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  practically 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  their  customs,  and  the  present  work  there- 
fore is  all  the  more  valuable,  as  it  fills  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines.  Regarding  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  tribes  re- 
ferred to  in  detail  throughout  the  work,  all  knowledge  of  which  is  kept 
carefully  hidden  from  strangers,  the  reader  is  given  a  vivid  description  of 
them  as  practised  by  one  of  the  tribes,  of  which  both  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Gillen  are  regarded  as  fully  initiated  members.  Hence  such  infor- 
mation is  of  more  than  usual  value,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
anthropological  students.  The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters, 
dealing  with  the  social  organisation  of  the  tribes,  marriage  and  other 
ceremonies,  traditions,  the  making  and  power  of  medicine  men, 
weapons  and  implements,  decorative  art,  various  customs,  such  as  those 
connected  with  initiation  and  magic,  and  the  totemic  system — a  subject 
which  engaged  the  special  attention  of  the  Authors,  the  details  being 
most  interesting  and  valuable.  The  work  is  of  great  value  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  regarding 
the  various  tribes  composing  the  aboriginal  population  of  Australia. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed,  and  contains  a  glossary  of  native  terms 
used  in  the  text. 

Willcocks,  Sir  William  (K.C.M.G.,  M.I.C.E.).— The  Assuan  Eeservoir 
and  Lake  Morris.  Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  116.  London:  E.  &  F.  N. 
Spon.  1904.  (Price  5s.) 

The  name  of  Sir  William  Willcocks  is  so  closely  identified  with,  and  he 
is  so  great  an  authority  upon,  the  subject  of  Egyptian  irrigation  that  it  is 
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quite  unnecessary  to  refer  at  any  great  length  to  the  views  set  forth  in  this 
work,  which  deals  with  the  construction  and  utility  of  the  great  Assuan 
Eeservoir  and  the  projected  Lake  Moeris  of  the  Wady  Eayan,  which  is  a 
depression  in  the  Libyan  Hills  immediately  south  of  the  Fayoum.  Sir 
William  Willcocks  points  out  how  this  lake  will  not  only  render  aid  in 
time  of  dangerous  floods,  but  will  provide  the  water  in  summer  which  is 
needed  to  convert  the  whole  of  Egypt  from  basin  to  perennial  irrigation. 
He  explains  how  the  lake  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Assuan 
Reservoir  ;  how  it  will  be  fed  ;  how  it  will  discharge  its  water  into  the 
Nile  ;  what  the  project  will  cost ;  and  how  many  years  the  lake  will  take  to 
be  filled  and  to  be  ready  for  aiding  the  low  supplies  of  the  Nile.  The 
Author  upholds  that  there  is  no  more  complete  and  perfect  project  before 
the  world  to-day  than  this  combined  reservoir  and  lake  project,  which 
affords  one  of  the  most  fascinating  views  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive.  The  work  is  deserving  of  careful  study,  not  only  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  Egypt  as  a  commercial  country,  brit  by  residents 
of  those  arid  countries  where  irrigation  is  a  necessity  for  the  wellbeing  of 
the  community. 

New  Zealand. — Index  of  every  place  in  New  Zealand  for  1904. 

12mo.      Pp.    vii-874.      Dunedin :    H.   Wise   &   Co.  London : 

Buyers  and  Sellers'  Directory  Co. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  gazetteer  of  New  Zealand,  containing  a 
mass  of  information  regarding  the  various  towns,  villages,  and  settlements 
of  the  country  set  forth  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  of  value  alike  to  the 
resident  and  the  visitor,  as  it  gives  interesting  particulars  and  references  to 
all  places  and  localities  in  the  country,  and  how  to  reach  them ;  the 
industries,  manufactures,  or  productions  of  each  place  ;  particulars  of 
shooting  and  fishing ;  places  to  visit ;  coach  and  cycling  routes,  and 
other  miscellaneous  information  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
tourist  and  often  necessary  for  those  residing  in  the  country.  It  has 
reached  its  fourth  edition,  and  is  'likely  to  become  a  permanent  work  of 
reference. 

Hinde,    Hildegarde.—  Vocabularies    of  the  Kamba  and    Kikuyu 

Languages  of  East  Africa.     12mo.    Pp.  xviii.-75.     Cambridge: 

University  Press.   London  :  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.    1904.  (Price  3s.) 

Mrs.  Hinde  points  out  in  the  preface  to  this  work  that  both  the  Kamba 

and  Kikuyu  languages  belong  to  the  Bantu  group,  and  their  construction 

is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Swahili,  that  is,  all  grammatical  inflexion 

takes  place   at   the   beginning  of   the   word.     In   compiling   her   useful 

vocabulary,  Mrs.  Hinde   not    only  gives   the   English  words  with  their 

equivalents  in  Kamba  and  Kikuyu,  but  includes  a  Swahili  vocabulary  in 

order  to  emphasise  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  three  languages. 

She  states  that  Swahili  has    become  the  trade  language  of  East  Africa. 

It  is  spoken  at  Zanzibar  and  all  along  the  coast  of  both   British  and 
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German  East  Africa,  and  the  coast  traders  travelling  inland  have  carried 
it  into  the  interior.  It  is  therefore,  as  Mrs.  Hinde  points  out,  highly 
improbable  than  any  attempt  to  learn  the  native  languages  of  that  part 
of  Africa  would  be  made  without  first  mastering  the  rudiments  of  Swahili. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  European  official  and  mercantile  popula- 
tion of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Uganda,  the  need  for  such  a 
work  as  this  becomes  most  essential,  more  especially  for  those  whose 
duties  bring  them  in  constant  contact  with  the  natives.  The  work  is 
compiled  by  one  who  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of  East 
Africa  and  has  made  a  study  of  their  languages  on  the  spot. 

Ridley,  Annie  "E.—A  Backward  Glance  :  the  Story  of  John  Ridley, 
a  Pioneer.  12mo.  Pp.  vi.-445.  London  :  James  Clarke  &  Co. 
1904. 

There  are  probably  many  who  have  never  heard  of  John  Ridlej^,  whose 
name,  however,  was,  and  even  to  the  present  day  is,  a  household  word 
amongst  the  agricultural  community  of  Australia.  John  Ridley,  it  may 
be  stated,  was  the  inventor  of  the  reaping  machine,  or,  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  known,  the  "stripper,"  and  without  fee  or  reward  rendered 
immense  services  to  South  Australia  by  his  application  of  the  original 
conception  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  early  days  of  Australia. 
The  invention,  which  was  absolutely  given  to  the  people — for  Mr.  Ridley 
refused  to  secure  for  himself  either  a  monopoly  of  or  a  money  profit  by 
its  manufacture — combined  the  reaping  and  threshing  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  thus  saving  the  labour  and  expense  of  reaping,  carrying,  stacking, 
and  threshing.  It  was  of  inestimable  value  to  South  Australia,  more 
especially  during  the  year  1853,  when  the  rush  to  the  Victorian  Gold 
Fields  took  place  and  caused  a  great  dearth  of  labourers  in  South 
Australia,  the  machine  being  then  the  principal  means  of  preserving  the 
grain  crops  and  enabling  the  then  Colony  to  export  during  that  year 
£190,000  worth  of  wheat  and  flour.  That  such  signal  service  should 
meet  with  official  recognition  is  only  natural,  and  we  find  many  expres- 
sions of  thanks  from  the  public  and  the  Legislature  incorporated  in  this 
work,  but  no  permanent  form  of  recognition  with  which  the  name  of 
Ridley  is  identified  has  ever  been  established  in  South  Australia,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  that  State  reaped  so  much  benefit  from  Mr.  Ridley's 
patriotic  services.  In  publishing  this  biographical  sketch  of  her  father 
Miss  Ridley  has  not  only  performed  a  public  duty,  but  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  South  Australia  by  gathering 
together,  from  private  correspondence,  press  cuttings,  and  other  sources,  an 
interesting  record  of  the  long  life  of  one  who  in  later  years  when  absent 
from  the  country  which  claimed  his  greatest  services  was  ever  mindful 
of  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  life 
of  Mr.  Ridley  so  far  as  it  relates  to  England  except  to  state  that  from  his 
earliest  years  religion  was  with  him  an  instinct,  and  that  he  was  ever  a 
true  Christian  and  a  warm-hearted  philanthropist. 
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George,  Hereford  B.  (M.A.,  F.R.G.S.).— A  Historical  Geography  of 
the  British  Empire.  12mo.  Pp.  xi-312.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1904.  (Price  3s.  6d.) 

In  glancing  at  the  title  of  this  book  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  that 
excellent  series  of  works  written  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas  and  entitled 
"  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  one  of  the  best 
publications  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  written.  Whilst  Mr. 
Lucas's  work  occupies  several  small  volumes  that  of  Mr.  George  consists 
of  one  volume  only,  into  which  is  condensed  a  great  deal  of  information 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  reliable  kind.  After  dealing  with  the 
British  Islands  he  divides  his  account  of  the  Empire  into  five  separate 
sections,  classed  as  the  "  Stepping  Stones,"  or,  in  other  words,  detached 
places  acquired  directly  or  indirectly  for  commercial  reasons  or  as  bases 
for  naval  operations,  the  "Daughter  Nations,"  the  "Dependencies," 
the  "Protectorates,"  and  the  "British  Dominions  in  Africa."  In  each 
case  Mr.  George  gives  useful  details  regarding  their  natural  features  and 
commercial  resources,  which  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  particularly 
interesting  manner.  One  feature  of  the  book  is  the  absence  of  unnecessary 
statistical  tables,  an  omission  which  the  reader  will  appreciate,  and  for 
which  the  author  is  to  be  commended.  The  information  is  invariably 
thjytiughly  up-to-date  ani,  what  is  even  more  important,  singularly 
curate  i 


Hopkins,  J.  Castell  (F.S.S.).— Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public 
Affairs,  1903.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-610.  Toronto:  Annual  Review 
Publishing  Co.  (Price  12s.  Gd.) 

The  "  Canadian  Annual  Review  "  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
quite  fulfils  its  earlier  promise  and  contains  a  mass  of  well-arranged 
information  regarding  current  conditions  and  questions  in  Canada  as  they 
affect  local  interests  and  as  they  touch  external  affairs.  Every  question 
of  importance  affecting  the  general  progress  of  the  Dominion  is  referred 
to,  and  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  that  those  in  search  of  information 
upon  any  topic  will  find  it  set  forth  in  most  instances  in  a  thoroughly 
impartial  way.  The  Annual  Review  being  intended  for  all  classes  of  the 
community  and  for  all  parties  irrespective  of  politics,  controversial 
questions  are  treated  in  a  general  way,  quotations  from  both  sides  being 
given,  and  the  reader  being  left  to  form  his  own  opinions.  The  work 
is  divided  into  fourteen  distinct  divisions,  embracing  Dominion  Political 
Affairs,  Provincial  Political  Affairs,  Relations  with  the  Empire,  Relations 
with  the  United  States,  the  Militia  of  Canada,  Transportation  Interests 
and  Affairs,  the  Agricultural  Industry  in  Canada,  Mineral  Resources  and 
Production,  Canadian  Forests  and  Fisheries,  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Canada,  Financial  Interests  and  Affairs,  Industrial  Interests,  and  Canadian 
Educational  Affairs.  In  each  of  these  sections  will  be  found  the  latest 
information  available  as  well  as  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Press  and 
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opinions  expressed  by  politicians  and  others.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
"Relations  with  the  Empire"  the  fiscal  question  is  set  forth  at  con- 
siderable length  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  a  permanent  recorl 
of  political  views  and  interests  which  cannot  but  leave  a  deep  mark  upon 
the  development  of  Canadian  opinion,  and  prove  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  and  discussion  in  Canada,  whichever  principle  or  policy  may 
ultimately  prevail.  As  regards  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  opinions  and 
statements  which  have  appeared  during  the  year  under  review  are  brought 
together  and  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  most  handy  and  convenient 
form— a  statement  which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  this  invaluable  work.  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins  has  brought  together 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  a  mass  of -material  which  will  not 
only  prove  of  service  for  reference  purposes  at  the  present  time,  but  will 
assist  the  historian  of  the  future  when  dealing  with  questions  relating  to 
the  period  embraced  in  these  annual  volumes. 

Sarbah,  John  Mensah. — Fanti  Customary  Laws  :  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Principles  of  the  Native  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Fanti  and  AJcan  Districts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  a  Report  of 
some  Cases  thereon  decided  in  the  Law  Courts.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxv.- 
317.  London  :  William  Clowes  &  Sons.  1904.  (Price  21s.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sarbah,  who  is  a  distinguished  native  barrister  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  work  upon  the  Fanti 
Customary  Laws,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1897,  and 
which  proved  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  an  aboriginal  system 
of  West  African  customary  laws.  The  work  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  from  the  historical  point  of  view  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  stated  by 
the  Author  that  a  study  of  certain  ancient  authors  abundantly  proves 
that  when  in  1481  Portuguese  navigators  and  other  European  trading 
adventurers  first  appeared  on  the  Gold  Coast  they  found  an  organised 
society  having  kings,  rulers,  institutions,  and  a  system  of  customary  laws 
most  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  From  the  legal  point  of  view  also  the 
volume  will  be  of  considerable  value  and  use  to  members  of  the  Bar  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  so  far  as  native  laws  and  customs  are  concerned. 

Sarbah,  John  Mensah.— Fanti  Law  Report  of  Decided  Cases  on 
Fanti  Customary  Laws.  8vo.  Pp.  189.  London  :  William 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1904.  (Price  10s.) 

This  is  a  second  selection  of  decided  cases  on 'Fanti  customary  laws 
gathered  together  after  considerable  research  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Sarbah.  The 
:  cases  reported  have  been  selected  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Appeal  and 
•  Divisional  Courts  at  Accra",  Axim,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Elmina.  With 
:  the  exception  of  four  cases  which  were  included  in  "  Fanti  Customary 
Laws  "which  work  has  been  previously  referred  to,  the  cases  appearing 
•in  this  volume  have  not  been  previously  reported.  From  the  records 
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inspected  Mr.  Sarbah  has  been  enabled  to  report' some  decisions  on  the 
practices  of  the  Court  as  well  as  011  the  Concessions  Ordinance. 

Hart,  Francis  (F.A.S.,  M.A.I.M.E.)— The  Gold  Coast:  its  Wealth 
and  Health.  8vo.  Pp.280.  London :  Ereckson  &  Co.  1904. 
(Price  5s.) 

A  large  amount  of  useful  and  necessary  information  has  been  gathered 
together  in  this  work  which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Francis  Hart,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  the  mineral  condition  of  Western  Australia. 
Mr.  Hart  proceeded  to  West  Africa  some  four  years  ago,  and  the  want  of  a 
reliable  guide  at  once  impressed  itself  upon  him,  as  it  has  done  on  many 
travellers  before  him.  The  result  is  that  we  now  have  a  handbook  which, 
if  not  perfect  in  all  its  details,  is  nevertheless  a  clear  and  concise  guide  to 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  its  industries  and  resources.  The  mining 
industry  claims  the  greater  portion  of  the  work,  no  less  than  nine  out  of 
sixteen  chapters  being  devoted  to  it.  The  remainder  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  history  and  physical  features  of  the  country,  industrial  develop- 
ments, trade  and  commerce,  administration,  education,  social  life,  and 
other  equally  important  subjects.  As  regards  social  life  the  writer  refers 
in  strong  terms  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the 
official  and  commercial  classes,  and  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Union  between  the  West  African  Colonies.  Referring  to  life  and 
health  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Mr.  Hart  submits  various  proposals  and 
suggestions  for  their  improvement,  and  above  all  advocates  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Government  of  a  system  of  sanitation  for  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Colony.  Numerous  photographs  appear  throughout  the  work,  together 
with  a  series  of  notes  on  travel  and  kit. 

The  Annual  Financial  Review  (Canadian),  July    1904.     Oblong 
4to.     Pp.  386.     Toronto  :  The  Annual  Financial  Review. 

As  a  guide  to  the  financial  condition  of  Canada  this  work  is  very 
complete  and  the  information  full  and  useful.  It  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  with  considerable  care,  and  to  include  details  of  the  various 
companies  embraced  under  the  headings  of  Assurance,  Banks,  Industrial, 
Land  and  Mortgage,  Mining,  Railways,  Trusts,  Light  and  Power,  &c.  It 
will  be  found  of  service  for  reference  purposes  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  Canadian  shares  or  securities,  or  as  a  guide  to  investment  in  any  of  the 
companies  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Callow,  H.— Commission  of  H. M.S.  "  Boy al  Arthur,"  Flag  Ship, 

Australian  Station,   1901-1904.     12ino.     Pp.    170.     London: 

Westminster  Press.     1904.     (Price  4s.) 
May,   W.   A.   (R.M.L.I.)— The   Commission  of  H.M.S.  "  Talbot," 

1901-1904.   12nio.   Pp.  viii.-199.   London:  Westminster  Press. 

(Price  4s.) 
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Watson,  G,  C.  (R.M.L.I.)— Commission  of  H.M.S.  "  Amphion," 
Pacific  Station,  1900-1904.  12mo.  Pp.  119.  London  :  West- 
minster Press.  1904.  (Price  4s.) 

Parker,  G,  "R.—The  Commission  of  H.M.S.  "  Implacable,"  Mediter- 
ranean Station,  1901-1904.  12mo.  Pp.  106.  London  :  West- 
minster Press.  1904.  (Price  4s.) 

These  four  volumes  have  been  issued  as  contributions  to  the  "  Log  '' 
aeries  now  being  published  by  the  Westminster  Press.  The  object  of  the 
series  is  to  provide  in  a  lasting  form  complete  accounts  of  the  commissions 
of  ships  in  His  Majesty's  Navy  from  which  the  reader  is  able  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  work  and  daily  routine  on  board  a  man-of-war.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  should  meet  with  success.  The  commission 
of  the  "  Eoyal  Arthur  "  as  flag  ship  on  the  Australian  Station  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  Australian  point  of  view,  and  that  of  the 
"  Amphion  "  is  equally  entertaining  as  descriptive  of  the  Pacific  Station, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Horn  in  the  south  to  the  Behring  Sea  in  the 
north.  In  the  volume  dealing  with  the  commission  of  the  "  Talbot  "  the 
reader  obtains  a  full  description  of  the  battle  of  Chemulpho  at  the  opening 
of  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  and  the  sinking  of  the  "  Varyag,"  as  seen  by 
the  ship's  company  of  the  "  Talbot." 

McMillan,  R. — There  and  Back,  or  Notes  of  a  Voyage  round  the 
World.  12mo.  Pp.  373.  Sydney  :  William  Brooks  &  Co.  1903. 

Mr.  McMillan  is  well  known  in  Australia,  and  more  especially  in  New 
South  Wales,  as  "  Gossip  "  of  the  "  Stock  and  Station  Journal,"  published 
in  Sydney,  and  to  the  readers  of  that'journal  he  dedicates  this  account  of 
his  travels  through  the  countries  of  the  world  visited  by  him  during  a 
journey  lasting  for  some  eleven  months.  Mr.  McMillan  is  gifted  with 
great  power  of  observation,  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  a  facile  pen,  the 
result  being  that  the  various  chapters  into  which  his  book  is  divided  are 
full  of  interesting  and  amusing  notes  of  his  voyage  round  the  world.  He 
describes  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of  the  traveller,  the  places  visited, 
and  the  impressions  gained  and  opinions  formed  during  his  travels  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D. — A  History  of  Canada  for  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  12mo.  Pp.  xxii.-492.  Toronto :  Morang 
&  Co.  1904.  (Price  4s.) 

Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Eoberts  is  well  known  both  as  a  writer  of  Canadian 
history  and  as  one  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  Dominion.  He  has  always 
taken  a  prominent  place  among  those  who  have  attempted  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  a  better  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
resources  of  their  own  country.  In  the  work  under  notice  he  gives  us 
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a  well-written  and  ably  condensed  review  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
three  periods  of  Canadian  history,  viz.  the  French  period,  the  English 
dominion,  and  the  Canadian  Dominion,  or  in  other  words  the  struggle  for 
New  World  Empire ;  the  struggle  for  responsible  government ;  and  ex- 
pansion and  consolidation.  The  book  originally  appeared  in  the  year 
1897,  and  was  then  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  This  new  edition  has  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  Eoberts,  who  has  also  added  a 
chapter  on  the  government  of  the  country,  federal,  provincial,  and  muni- 
cipal, as  well  as  a  list  of  important  dates. 

Morison,  Margaret  Cotter.— A  Lonely  Summer  in  Kashmir.     Sm. 
4to.  Pp.  X.-281.  London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.  1904.  (Price  7s.  6d.) 

The  attractions  that  Kashmir  has  to  offer  to  the  stranger  and  visitor 
are  set  forth  by  the  writer  of  this  work  in  a  manner  both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  It  contains  no  records  of  hairbreadth  escapes  or 
various  exciting  episodes  usually  narrated  in  books  of  travel  in  little 
known  countries,  but  it  is  none  the  less  attractive  on  this  account.  The 
writer  was  unaccompanied  by  any  travelling  companion,  and,  to  use  her 
own  words,  was  for  weeks  at  a  time  thrown  among  absolutely  novel 
surroundings  with  no  one  with  whom  to  comment  upon  them  in  a  familiar 
tongue.  Her  only  real  companions  were  her  note-book  and  a  devoted 
dog  whose  companionship  did  much  to  make  a  lonely  time  bearable. 
The  scenery  and  the  natural  attractions  of  Kashmir  are  described  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  as  "  truly  a  land  of  beauty  and  plenty,  offering 
all  that  the  heart  of  man  could  wish."  Interesting  details  of  travelling 
adventures  and  camp  life  appear  throughout  the  book,  which  should  be 
read  by  those  whose  good  fortune  may  lead  them  into  this  beautiful 
district  of  Northern  India.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  a  large 
collection  of  photographic  views  of  the  scenery  and  people  of  the 
country. 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada  for  the  year 
1903.  Edited  by  Professor  George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Lang- 
ton.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xii.-225.  Toronto  :  Morang  &  Co.  1904. 
(Price  $1.) 

This  is  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  literature  of  Canada.  As  its  title 
implies  it  contains  reviews  of  all  publications — viz.  books,  pamphlets, 
works  of  an  official  character,  magazine  articles,  &c.— relating  to  the 
Dominion  published  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  year  1903. 
The  criticisms  are  those  of  eminent  writers  and  students,  and  in  several 
instances  may  be  described  as  valuable  essays  regarding  the  history, 
government,  and  literary  development  of  Canada.  The  work  is  edited 
by  Professor  Wrong  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Langton,  the  librarian  of  Toronto 
University. 
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Government  of  Barbados. — Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  1903-4  ;  Blue  Book,  1903-4. 

Government  of  British  Columbia. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
1903-4. 

Government  of  British  Guiana. — Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  1899- 
1902 ;  Combined  Court  Minutes,  1902-1903. 

Government  of  Burma.^-IListory  of  Services  of  Gazetted  and  other 
Officers  in  Burma :  Vol.  i.,  Services  of  Gazetted  Officers,  1904  ; 
Beport  on  Archaeological  Work  in  Burma,  1903-4 ;  Quarterly  Civil 
List,  July  1904 ;  Notes  and  Statistics  on  Vaccination  in  Burma, 
1903-4 ;  Season  and  Crop  Keport,  1903-4 ;  Administration  of  the 
Stamp  Eevenue,  1903-4 ;  Working  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  ii.  of  1886, 
for  1903-4  ;  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Chin  Hills,  1903-4  ; 
Criminal  Justice  Beport  of  Burma,  1903  ;  Beports  on  Civil  Justice  in 
Burma,  1903 ;  Annual  Beport  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department, 
1903-4 ;  Annual  Statement  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
Burma,  1903-4 ;  Note  on  the  Trans-frontier  Trade  of  Burma, 
1903-4  ;  Beport  on  the  Bangoon  Town  Police  for  1903  ;  Beport  on  the 
Prison  Administration  of  Burma  for  1903 ;  Beport  on  the  Police 
Administration  of  Burma,  1903. 

Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Becords  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
October  1824  to  August  1825,  by  Dr.  G.  McCall  Theal,  Vols.  xix.,  xx., 
xxi.,  xxii.,  1904  ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Sessional 
Papers,  1903  ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1903 ;  Parliamentary  Debates, 
1904. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — New  Law  Beports  of  Cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon,  1904 ;  Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  Cyprus. — Handbook  of  Cyprus,  compiled  by  Sir  J.  T. 
Hutchinson  and  C.  D.  Cobham,  1904. 

Government  of  Egypt. — Beport  upon  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by 
Sif  William  Garstin,  1904 ;  Beports  upon  the  Administration  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  in  Egypt,  1899-1902;  Beports  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Irrigation  Department,  1884,  1891,  1895,  1896, 
1897,  1899. 

Government  of  Fiji.—'Blne  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  Gibraltar. — Blue  Book,  1903. 
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Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. — Gold  Coast  Civil  Service  Lists, 
1896-1903 ;  Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  Grenada. — Minutes  of  Legislative  Council,  January  to 
June  1904  ;  Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Ordinances  of  Hong  Kong,  a  new  and 
revised  edition,  by  Sir  John  W.  Carrington,  3  vols.  1902-4. 

Government  of  India. — Linguistic  Survey  of  India  :  Vol.  ii.  Mon-Khnier 
and  Siamese -Chinese  Families  (including  Khassi  and  Tai),  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Grierson,  1904;  Vol.  iii.  Tibeto-Burman  Family;  Part  III. 
Specimens  of  the  Kuki-Chin  and  Burma  Groups,  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Grierson,  1904  ;  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  1904 ;  Eeview.  of 
the  Trade  of  India  in  1903-4,  by  J.  A.  Robertson ;  Unrepealed 
General  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  Vol.  vii.  1899-1903  ; 
Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India  for  1903  ;  Histories 
of  Railway  Projects,  including  Tramways,  1904  ;  Technical  Art  Series 
(Plates),  1903  :  Illustrations  of  Indian  Industrial  Art ;  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Advice  for  India,  1902-3 ;  General  Report 
on  the  Operations  of  the  Survey  of  India,  1902-3 ;  Report  upon  the 
Operations  of  the  Paper  Currency  Department,  1903-4  ;  Quarterly 
Indian  Army  List,  October  1904  ;  Royal  Indian  Marine  List,  October 
1904. 

Government  of  the  Leeivard  Islands. — Ordinances  of  Antigua,  1903. 

Government  of  Malta. — Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Manitoba.- — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Sessional  Papers,  1904 ;  Revised  Statutes,  2  vols.,  1903  ;  Statutes,  1904. 

Government  of  Mauritius. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Government  and  Sessional  Papers,  1903-4  ;  Administration  Reports, 
1903-4 ;  Ordinances,  1903  ;  Blue  Book,  1903 ;  Government  Notifica- 
tions, 1903  ;  Mauritius  Almanac,  1904. 

Government  of  Natal. — Natal  Law  Reports,  1903. 

Government  of  New  Brunswick. — Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
1904. 

Government  of  New  Zealand. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1903  ; 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Appendices,  1903. 

Government  of  Nova  Scotia. — Statutes,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Ontario. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1904  ; 
Statutes,  1904. 

Government  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.— Orange  River  Colony  Civil 
Service  List,  1904. 

Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island. — Map  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  George  Wright,  1852  ;  with  corrections 
and  additions  to  1903,  by  H.  J.  Cundall;  Acfs  of  the  General 
.Assembly,  1904. 

Government  of  Quebec. — Statutes,  1904. 

Government  of  South  Australia. — Parliamentary  Papers,  1903 ;  Acts  of 
Parliament,  1903. 
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Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements. — Orders  and  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1903 ;  Annual  Report  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  1903  ; 
Administration  Reports  on  Selangor,  Perak,  Pahang,  and  Negri 
.  Sembilan  for  1903. 

Government  of  Tasmania. — Journals  and  Papers  of  Parliament,  1903. 

Government  of  the  Transvaal. — Laws  of  the  Transvaal  up  to  1899 ; 
Ordinances,  1904 ;  Labour  Importation  Ordinance,  1904 ;  Adminis- 
trative Proclamations,  1900-1903 ;  Geological  Survey  Report  for  1903  ; 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committees  appointed  to  consider  :  1.  The  Local 
Authorities  Road  Draft  Ordinance,  1904.  2.  The  Institute  of  Land 
Surveyors'  Incorporation  Private  Draft  Ordinance,  1904.  8.  The 
Precious  Metals  Draft  Ordinance,  1904.  4.  The  Society  of  Accountants' 
Incorporation  Private  Draft  Ordinance,  1904.  5.  The  Johannesburg 
Municipal  Private  Draft  Ordinance,  1904.  6.  The  Rand  Water  Board 
Extended  Powers  Draft  Ordinance,  1904 ;  Finance  Accounts  &c.  for 
1902-3  ;  Civil  Service  List,  1904 ;  Agricultural  Journal,  July  1904. 

Government  of  Trinidad. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Council  Papers,  January  to  June  1904  ;  Debates  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1903. 

Government  of  Victoria. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1903 ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  1903 ;  Parliamentary  Debates, 
1903  ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1903. 

The  Administrator,  St.  Lucia.— Blue  Book,  1903. 

Agent-General  for  Natal.— Statistical  Year  Book  of  Natal,  1903. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. — Statistical  Account  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  1902-3,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan  ;  Year  Book  of  Australia, 
1904 ;  New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register  for  1902  and  previous 
years. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland.— Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  1902-3, 

Agent- General  for  Tasmania. — Centenary  of  Tasmania,  by  S.  0.  Lovell, 
1903. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — West  Australian  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  by  D.  Clark  ;  Western  Union  Railway  of  Australia,  1904  ; 
Western  Union  Railway  Route  proposed  by  John  Gwynneth,  1904. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  British  Guiana. —  Report  on  Results  of  Experi- 
ments with  varieties  of  Canes,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  1904. 

Botanical  Department,  Trinidad. — Annual  Report,  1903-4. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  North-  West  Territories,  Canada. — Annual 
Report,  1903. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Quebec. — Quebec  the  Land  of  Plenty,  1904. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  U.S.A. — Year  Book,  1903. 

Department  of  Lands,  New  South  Wales. — Forest  Flora  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  1902-4. 

Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Canada. — Report  for  1903r 
Quarterly  Militia  List,  April  1904. 
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Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales. — Annual  Eeport,  1903. 

General  Manager  of  the  Central  South  African  Railways. — Beport, 
July-December  1903. 

Geological  Commission,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Annual  Eeports,  1902, 1903. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. — Memoirs,  1904. 

Geological  Survey  of  Queensland. — Gold  Workings  in  the  Perry  Scrub, 
Burnett  District,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1903  ;  Young  Australian  Gold  Mine 
and  Commonwealth  Bismuth  Mine,  Degilbo,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1903 ; 
Late  Discovery  of  Gold  near  Pratten,  Talgai  Gold  Field ;  Some  Mines 
on  the  Talgai  Gold  Field  ;  and  Discovery  of  Gold  at  Mount  Sturt  and 
Freestone  Creek,  Warwick  District,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1903  ;  Wolfram  and 
Molybdenite  Mining  in  Queensland,  by  W.  E.  Cameron,  1904 ;  Some 
Manganese  Deposits  in  the  Gingin,  Degilbo,  and  Warwick  Districts, 
by  L.  C.  Ball,  1904. 

Geological  Survey  of  Western  Australia. — Notes  on  the  Country  between 
Edjudina  and  Yundamindera,  North  Coolgardie  Goldfield,  by  A.  Gibb 
Maitland,  1903 ;  Geological  Features  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
Mullime,  Ularring,  Mulwarrie,  and  Davyhurst,  North  Coolgardie  Gold- 
field,  by  C.  G.  Gibson,  1904 ;  Geology  and  Auriferous  Deposits  of 
Leonora,  Mount  Margaret  Goldfield,  by  C.  F.  V.  Jackson,  1904. 

Government  Biologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.—  Annual  Eeport  for  1903. 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada. — Eeview  of  Improvements  in  Light- 
house and  Coast  Service  of  Canada,  1904  ;  Statistical  Year  Book  of 
Canada  for  1903. 

High  Commissioner.  Southern  Nigeria. — Proclamations,  Orders,  and 
Eules,  1903. 

His  Majesty's  Commissioner,  East  Africa  Protectorate. — Ordinances 
and  Eegulations,  1876-1903. 

Hong  Kong  Medical  Department. — Eeport  of  the  Principal  Medical 
Officer,  1903. 

India  Office. — Census  of  Travancore,  1901 :  Eeport  and  Tables,  by  N. 
Subrarnhanya  Aiyar,  3  vols.,  1903  ;  Eeport  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  1902-3. 

Lands  Department,  New  South  Wales.— -Notes  on  the  Commercial 
Timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  1904. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Charts  (J.  D.  Potter, 
Agent).  3405.  Newfoundland,  East  Coast:  Peter  Arm;  3412. 
Tasmania,  North  Coast :  Hunter  Passage ;  1999.  New  Zealand,  South 
Island,  Banks  Peninsula  :  Ports  Lyttelton  and  Levy  and  Pigeon  Bay ; 
3390.  Canada,  Lake  Huron:  St.  Clair  Eiver  to  Goderich ;  3069. 
Western  Australia :  Swan  Eiver,  North  Fremantle  to  Perth ;  3487. 
North  America :  Bay  of  Exploits ;  1973.  North  America :  Hanson 
Island  to  Beaver  Harbour,  including  Broughton  Strait. 

Port  Captain,  Natal— Eeport  of,  for  1903. 

Registrar- General,  New  Zealand. — Statistical  view  of  Fifty  Years' 
Progress  in  New  Zealand,  1854-1903,  by  E,  J.  von  Dadelszen. 
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Begistrar-General,  Western  Australia. — Western  Australian  Year  Book, 

1900-8,  by  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser,  Vol.  ii.,  1904. 

Resident  General,  Federated  Malay  States.—  Annual  Report  for  1903. 
Survey  or -General,  Ceylon. — Report  of,  for  1903. 
Town  Cleric,  Durban,  Natal. — Durban,  Fifty  Years'  Municipal  History, 

by  W.  P.  M.  Henderson,  1904. 
War  Office.— Map  of  Northern  Nigeria,  1904. 
African  Society. — Journal,  July  1904. 
American  Geographical  Society. — Bulletin,  October  1904. 
Anthropological  Institute. — Journal,  January  to  June  1904. 
Australian   Museum. — Nests   and   Eggs   of    Birds   found    Breeding   in 

Australia  and  Tasmania,  by  A.  G.  North,  Part  IV.,  1904. 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report  for  1903. 
Boston  Public  Library,  U.S.A. — Annual  Report,  1903-4. 
Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Annual  Report,  1903-4. 
British  Guiana  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Annual  Report,  1904. 
Bulawayo   Public   Library. — Annual  Report   of  the   Bulawayo    Public 

Library,  1903-4  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhodesia  Museum,  1903. 
Canadian  Forestry  Association. — Rod   and   Gun  in   Canada,   October 

1904. 

Canadian  Military  Institute. — Selected  Papers,  1903. 
Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand. — Annual  Report  for  1903. 
Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Annual  Report,  1903. 
Ceylon  Medical  College. — Calendar,  1904-5. 
Durban  High  School,  Natal. — Durban  High  School  Magazine,  September 

1904. 
Durban    Public    Library,   Natal. — Jubilee    Historical    Sketch   of   the 

Durban  Public  Library  and  Reading  Room,  1903. 
Federation    pour     la    Defense     des     Interets    Beiges    a     VEtranger, 

Bruxelles. — The  Congo,  by  Roland  de  Mares,  1904. 
Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba. — Annual  Report,  1903  ; 

Treasures  of  our   Library,  by  Dr.  George   Bryce,  1904 ;   Rare  Bird 

Records  of  Manitoba,  by  G.  E.  Atkinson,  1904  ;  Among  the  Mound 

Builders'  Remains,  by  Dr.  George  Bryce,  1904. 
Hong  Kong   General   Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report   of   Committee, 

1903. 
Imperial  Federation   (Defence)    Committee. — Imperial   Federation,  by 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  1904. 

Imperial  Library,  Calcutta. — Annual  Report  for  1908. 
Incorporated   Chamber  of  Commerce   of  Liverpool.^-Annual   Report, 

1904. 
Institut   Colonial  International. — Compte  Rendu   de  la  Session   tenue 

a  Wiesbaden,  Mai  1904. 
Institute  of   Jamaica. — Meteorology   of    Jamaica,   by   Maxwell    Hall, 

1904. 
Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests,  British  Guiana. — Report  for  1903-4. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  clvii., 
1904. 

Institution  of  Mining  Engineers. — Graphite  Mining  in  Ceylon  and  India, 
by  G.  A.  Stonier,  1904. 

International  Buddhist  Society,  Burma. — Buddhism  :  an  illustrated 
quarterly  Keview,  March  1904. 

Law  Society  of  Manitoba. — Manitoba  Reports,  1884-1900-1 ;  Manitoba 
Digest,  1875-1899. 

Local  Council  of  Women  of  Toronto. — Annual  Report,  1904. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. — Colonial  Sanitary  Administration 
and  Tropical  Diseases,  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  1904. 

McGill  College  and  University,  Canada. — Calendar,  1904-5 ;  McGill 
University  Magazine,  1901-1904. 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report  of  Proceedings,  1903. 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1903. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. — Annual  Report,  1904. 

Natural  History  Museum. — Catalogue  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps, 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  2  vols.,  1904 ; 
History  of  the  Collections  contained  in  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  i.,  1904  ;  Second  Report  on  Economic 
Zoology,  by  F.  V.  Theobald,  1904. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Neiv  Brunswick. — Bulletin,  1904. 

New  South  Wales  Sheepbreeders'  Association. — New  South  Wales  Sheep- 
breeders'  Year  Book,  1904. 

New  York  Public  Library —United  States  Consular  Reports,  1884,  1886, 
1889-1891. 

New  Zealand  University.— Calendar,  1904-5. 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects. — Proceedings,  1904. 

Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute. — History  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute, 
1843-1903. 

Planters1  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy). — Year  Book,  1903-4.  Corre- 
spondence re  Estate  Schools,  1904. 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Annual  Report,  1903. 

Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of  Victoria.- — Report 
for  1903. 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Canada. — Calendar,  1904-5  ;  Examina- 
tion Papers,  1904  ;  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Mining,  1904-5.  Queen's 
Quarterly,  October  1904. 

Eand  Pioneers'  Association,  Johannesburg. — Annual  Report,  1904. 

Rhodesia  Chamber  of  Mines. — Annual  Report,  1904  ;  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference re  Final  Settlement  of  the  Questions  outstanding  between  the 
People  of  Rhodesia  and  the  B.S.A.  Co.,  1904. 

Rhodesia  Scientific  Association. — Proceedings,  1889-1902. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).— Journal  No.  54,  1903. 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Ch a tham.— General  Sir  Henry  Drury  Har- 
ness, by  General  Collinson,  1903  ;  Occasional  Papers,  Vol.  xxix.,  1903. 
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Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland  Branch). — 
Bound  the  World,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  1904. 

Eoyal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia. — Annual  Eeport,  11)04. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. — Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1903. 

Eoyal  Society  of  Literature. — Transactions,  1904. 

Eoyal  Society  of  Queensland. — Proceedings,  Vol.  xviii.,  1904. 

Royal  Satistical  Society. — Journal,  September  1904. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. — Report  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum,  1904. 

Toronto  Public  Library. — Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Central  Circulating 
Library,  1904. 

Toronto  University. — Examination  Papers  for  1903 ;  Review  of  His- 
torical Publications  relating  to  Canada  for  1903.  Edited  by  Prof. 
G.  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton. 

United  Service  Institution  of  New  South  Wales. — Journal  and  Proceed- 
ings. 1902-3. 

Vancouver  Board  of  Trade,  British  Columbia. — Annual  Report,  1903-4. 

Victoria  Institute. — Journal  of  Transactions,  Vol.  xxxvi.,  1904. 

Victoria  University,  Canada. — Calendar,- 1904-5. 

Mon.  Felix  Alcan. — Autour  du  Monde,  par  les  Boursiers  de  Voyage  de 
1'Universite  de  Paris,  1904. 

Rev.  W.  0.  B.  Allen. — Quebec,  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  new  Route  to  the 
far-famed  Saguenay,  by  E.  T.  D.  Chambers,  1904  ;  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John  Railway,  1904  :  a  Tale  of  Lake  St.  John,  by  Eugene 
McCarthy,  1903. 

Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Canada. — Canadian  Annual  Review  of 
Public  Affairs,  1903,  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Messrs.  Arbuthnot  tf  MacMillan,  Canada. — Handbook  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  1904-5.  Compiled  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Tibb. 

Edward  Arnold,  Esq. — White  Man  in  Nigeria,  by  G.  D.  Hazzledine, 
1904. 

Dr.  Pierre  Aubry. — Etude  critique  de  la  Politique  commerciale  de 
1'Angleterre  a  1'egard  de  ses  Colonies,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Authors'  Association. — With  the  Notts  Militia  in  South  Africa,  by 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  1904. 

Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson. — Notes  on  Assouan,  by  G. 
Dundas  Edwards,  1904. 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Toronto.— History  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1832-1900. 

H on.  W.  Hart  Bennett,  Falkland  Islands. — Falkland  Islands  Ordinances, 
1875-1904 ;  Booklet  of  Photos  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

J.  0.  Bijoux,  Esq.,  Mauritius.— Chamberlain,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Mon.  Achille  Bioves. — Les  Anglais  dans  1'Inde :  Warren  Hastings, 
1772-1785.  Par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Messrs.  Blackie  d  Son. — Geography  of  British  South  Africa,  by  G.  T. 
Warner,  1904. 
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W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Canada.— -Mystic  Springs  and  other  Tales  of  Western 

Life,  by  D.  W.  Higgins,  1904. 
British   South  Africa   Co.— Directors'   Report   and  Accounts,  1902-3 ; 

Railways  in  Rhodesia,  by  E.  H.  Smith  Wright,  1904. 
Messrs.  W.  Brooks  d  Co.,  New  South  Wales.— There  and  Back,  or  Notes 

of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  R.  McMillan,  1903. 
H .  C.  Burchell,  Esq.,  Newfoundland. — Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

Newfoundland,  1883. 
Cambridge  University  Press. — The  Nizam:  the  Origin  and  Future  of  the 

Hyderabad  State.     By  R.  Paton  McAuliffe,  1904. 
Mon.  R.  S.  Carmichael. — Les   Projefcs   Fiscanx   de  1'Angleterre  et  nos 

Relations  avec  nos  Colonies,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 
Prof.   P.    Carmody,    Trinidad. — Annual    Report   of    the    Government 

Analyst,  Trinidad,  1903-4,  by  the  Donor. 

Messrs.  Cassell  d-  Co. — Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  Lectures  in  India,  1904. 
E.  F.  Chidell,  .Es^,— Africa  and  National  Regeneration,  by  the  Donor, 

1904. 
Messrs.  T.  <&  T.  Clark.— By  Nile  and  Euphrates  :  a  Record  of  Discovery 

and  Adventure.     By  H.  Valentine  Geere,  1904. 
Henry  Clarke,  Esq. — Embassy  to  Candy,  by  Hugh  Boyd,  1800;    New 

Brunswick  as  a  Home  for  Emigrants,  by  J.  W.  Ellis,  1862 ;  Mining 

Industries  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  A.  Heatherington,  1874. 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons. — Vocabularies  of  the  Kamba  and  Kikuyu 

Languages  of  East  Africa,  by  Hildegarde  Hinde,  1904. 
Messrs.  W.  Clowes  <&  Sons. — Fanti  Customary  Laws,  by  J.  M.  Sarbah, 

1904  ;  Fanti  Law  Report  of  Decided  Cases  on  Fanti  Customary  Laws, 

by  J.  M.  Sarbah,  1904 ;  Defence  of  Duffer's  Drift,  by  Backsight  Fore- 
thought, 1904. 
T.  A.  Coghlan,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales. — Decline  in  the  Birth-rate  of 

New  South  Wales,  by  the  Donor. 
Dr.  Henri  Cuvillier-Fleury. — La  mise  en  valeur  du  Congo  Fraii9ais,  par 

le  Donateur,  1904. 
Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana. — Cotton  Planting  in 

British  Guiana  in  olden  times,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Mon.  Henri  Deherain. — Etudes  sur  FAfrique,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 
De  La  More  Press. — Two  Queenslanders  and  their  friends,  by  Frances 

Campbell,  1904. 
W.  A.  De  Silva,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — Vocabulary  to  aid  to  speak  Hindu  and 

Pali  Languages,  by  the  Donor,  1903. 
Mon.   R.  D'Humieres. — L'He  et  1'Empire  de  Grande  Bretagne,  par  le 

Donateur,  1904. 
Henry  J.  Drane,  Esq. — With  Rundle's  Eighth  Division  in  South  Africa, 

by  T.  C.  Wetton,  1904. 
Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co. — A  lonely  Summer  in  Kashmir,  by  Margaret 

C.  Morison,  1904. 
L'Able  J.  B.  C.  Du2)uis,  Canada. — Notice  Biographique :  1'Abbe  Isidore 
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Gregoire-Deblois,    Cure    de    Saint -Odilon     de    Cranbourne,    par    lo 

Donateur,  1904. 

Prof.  Louis  Durand. — L'Anglicisation  de  la  Vallee  du  Nil,  par  le  Dona- 
teur, 1904 ;  Le  Mouvement  Antiesclavagiste,  par  le  Donateur,  1902. 
Messrs.  ErecJcson  &  Co. — Gold  Coast :  its  Wealth  and  Health,  by  Francis 

Hart,  1904. 
Le  Comte  R.  Festetics  de  Tolna. — Vers  1'Ecueil  de  Minicoy  apres  huit 

ans  dans  1'Ocean  Pacifique  et  Indien  a  bord  du  Yacht  "  Le  Tolna,"  par 

le  Donateur,  1904. 
T.    B.    Flint,    Esq.,    Canada. — Montreal    Directory,    1903-4;    Ottawa 

Directory,   1908  ;    British  Columbia  Gazetteer  and  Directory,  1903  ; 

Owen  Sound  and  Brooke,  Ontario,  Directory,  1904 ;  City  of  Chatham, 

Ontario,  Directory,  1904. 
Messrs.  Eraser  d-  Neave,  Singapore. — Singapore  and  Straits  Directory, 

1904. 
A.   M.   Galea,   Esq.,  Malta. — Malta  Cananea  ossia  Investigazioni  Filo- 

logico-Etimologiche  nel  Linguaggio  Maltese  studio  di  Annibale  Preca, 

1904. 
H.    P.    Gill,  Esq.,    South  Australia. — Straight  and  Devious   Paths  of 

Studentship,  by  the  Donor,  1894 ;  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  by  the 

Donor,  1900;  Solid  Geometry  or  Projection,  by  the  Donor,  1903-4. 
David  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  South  Australia. — The  Central  State  :  South 

Australia,  its  History,  Progress  and  Kesources,  by  the  Donor,  1903. 
Miss  H.  Isabel  Graham,   Canada. — A   Song   of   December,  and   other 

Poems,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Mon.  F.  Grenard. — Le  Tibet,  le  Pays  et  les  Habitants,  par  le  Donateur, 

1904. 
R.   J.  L.   Guppy,  Esq.,    Trinidad. — On   Samples   of    Bock-borings   at 

Sangregrande,  Trinidad,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Mon.  C.  ab  der  Halden. — Etudes  de  Litterature  Canadienne  Franeaise, 

par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Harford. — Livingstone  College  Year  Book,  1904, 
T.  S.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  British  Guiana. — Fishes  of  British  Guiana,  by 

the  Donor,  1904. 
Messrs.  Hazell,   Watson,  <&   Viney. — Mediterranean  Winter  Besorts,  by 

E.  A.  Beynolds-Ball,  1904. 
Proprietors  of  the  "  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press." — Directory  and  Chronicle 

for  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements  &c.,  1904. 
L.   E.   Horning,    Esq.,    Canada. — Bibliography    of    Canadian    Fiction 

(English),  by  L.  E.  Horning  and  L.  J.  Burpee,  1904. 
W.  R.  Houston,  Esq.,   Canada. — Annual  Financial  Beview   (Canadian), 

July  1904. 
Messrs.    Hurst   d  B  lac  ~ke  ^.—Adventures    in    Tibet,    by    Sven   Hedin, 

1904. 
Sir  Joseph  T.  Hutchinson,  Cyprus. — Handbook  of  Cyprus,  by  Sir  J.  T. 

Hutchinson  and  Claude  D.  Cobham,  1904. 
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Proprietors   of  tlie   '•'•International    Sugar  Journal.''1 — Sugar  Cane  in 

Egypt,  by  W.  Tiemann,  1908. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  -Jack. — Australasia,  by  G.  L.  Glover,  1904. 
'Japan   Mail   S.    S.  Co. — Handbook    of   Information   for    Shippers    and 

Passengers  by  the  Steamers  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail 

S.S.  Co.) 
D.  J.  Kennelly,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Nova  Scotia. — The  Atlantic  Ferry  :  Louisburg 

and  Milford  Haven,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Rustomjee   Naserwanjee   Kliory. — Materia    Medica  of   India   and   their 

Therapeutics,    by    Rustomjee    Naserwanjee    Khory    and    Nanabhai 

Xavrosji  Katrak,  2  vols.,  1903. 
Messrs.   P.  S.  King  &  Son. — Canada   and   the    Empire,   by   Edwin    S. 

Montagu   and    Bron    Herbert,    1904;     Protection    in    Canada    and 

Australasia,  by  C.  H.  Chomley,  1904. 
G.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  Canada. — Report  of  the  Survey  and  Exploration 

of  Northern  Ontario,  1900. 
•J.   T.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,  Canada. — Canadian  Banking  Practice,    by  the 

Donor,  1904. 
Messrs.   Knoivles    <&    Co.,    Canada. — Eight    Pictorial    Postcards    of    the 

Toronto  Fire,  1904. 
H.  H.  Lardner,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone. — Cotton-growing  Problem  in  Sierra 

Leone,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen. — Further  India,  being  the  Story  of  Explora- 
tion from  the  earliest  times  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Siam,  and  Indo-China^ 

by  Hugh  Clifford,  1904. 

.Dr.  E.  E.  Lewis. — Jamaica  as  a  Health  Resoi  t,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  d-  Son. — Pioneer  Irrigation :  a  Manual  of  In- 
formation for   Farmers   in   the    Colonies,    by   E.    O.    Mawson,   with 

additional   chapters   on   Light    Railways,  by  E.  R.  Calthrop,  1904 ; 

Cultivation  and    Preparation   of  Para  Rubber,    by   W.    H.  Johnson,. 

.1904. 
Messrs.  Longmans,   Green  t£    Co. — A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj 

Sikandra,  Fatehpur-Sikri  and  the  Neighbourhood,  by  E.  B.  Havell,  1904 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low\<t  Co. — Guide  to  South  Africa,   1904-5,   edited  by 

A.  S.  and  G.  G.  Brown. 

A.  Mclntyre,  Esq.,  Canada. — The  Canadian  West,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Messrs.    McLeod    &    Simpson,    Canada. — One    Hundred    Glimpses    of 

Toronto  :  Queen  City  of  Canada,  1904. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &    Co. — Northern    Tribes    of   Central   Australia,   by 

Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  1904. 
Rev.  John  H.  Mac  Vicar,  Canada. — Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Donald  Harvey 

Mac  Vicar,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Dr.  T.  Miller  Maguire. — The  "  New  Pacific  "  from  a  strategic  point  of 

view,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

Messrs.  E.  Marlborouyli   rf'-  Co. — Dutch   Self-taught,  with  Phonetic  Pro- 
nunciation, by  Captain  C.  A.  Thimni,  1904. 
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Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  <&  Son. — Sportsman's   Book  for  India,  edited 
by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  1904. 

E.  T.   Maurice,   Esq.,    South   Australia. — Extracts  from   Journals   of 
Explorations  by  R.  T.  Maurice:  Fowler's  Bay  to  Eawlinson  Eanges, 
and  Fowler's  Bay  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  1904. 

Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co. — A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire, 

by  H,  B.  George,  1904 ;  God  and  our  Soldiers,  by  Paul  B.  Bull,  1904. 
Messrs.  Morang  &  Co..  Canada. — History  of  Canada,  for  High  Schools 

and  Academies,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  1904. 
Dr.    Henry    J.   Morgan,    Canada. — What  the   British   Preference   and 

Imperial  Federation  (as  proposed  by  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain) 

Mean  for  Canada  and  Canadians,  by  James  Young. 
John  Murray,  Esq. — Imperial  Guide  to  India,  including  Kashmir,  Burma, 

and  Ceylon,  1904. 
Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd. — Indian   Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by 

H.  Compton,  1904. 
Bernard   Nunn,  Esq.,  Straits  Settlements. — Dream   Wave  Island  and 

other  Verses  of  the  China  Coast,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
J.  ObalsJci,  Esq.,  Canada. — Report  on  the  Mining  Operations  in  Quebec 

for  1903,  by  the  Donor. 
Ontario  Publishing  Co. — Canadian  Magazine,  October  1904. 

F.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  Cyprus. — Nikosia  Club  Rules  and  By-laws  and  List 
of  Members,  1904. 

J.  H.  Parker,  Esq. — Birth,  Boyhood,  and  Younger  Days  of  Henry  M. 

Stanley,  by  T.    George,  1895 ;  Lord  Clive,    by  K.  Deighton,    1897  ; 

Among  the  Man-eaters,  by  J.  Gaggin,  1900. 
H.  J.  Phillips,  Esq. — Gold  Assaying,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Mon.  Onesime  Eeclus. — Lachons  1'Asie  Prenons  1'Afrique,  par  le  Donateur, 

1904. 

J.  D.  Rees,  Esq. — Tea  and  Taxation,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co. — Among  the  Burmans,  by  H.  P.  Cochrane,  1904. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Richter. — Uganda,  von  Julius  Richter,  1893. 
Miss  Annie  E.  Ridley. — A  Backward  Glance  :  the  Story  of  John  Ridley, 

a  Pioneer.     By  the  Donor,  1904. 
Major- General  C.  W.  Robinson. — Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson, 

Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
F.  Crosbie  Roles,  Esq.,  Ceylon.— St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  1904  :  Official 

Handbook  of  the  Ceylon  Court. 
A.   Sawtell,   Esq. — Actual   India,  by  the  Donor,   1904  ;    India  and  the 

Fiscal  Problem,  by  the  Donor,  1903. 

L.  Scarth,  Esq. — The  British  Empire,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  Esq.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — High  Level  Gravels  of 

the  Cape  and  the  Problem  of  the  Karroo  Gold,  by  the  Donor,  1904 ; 

Hot  Springs,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
P.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  Burma. — Notes  on  Railway  Surveys  and  Design  in 

New  Countries,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
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Mon.  Andre  Siegfried. — La  Democratic  en  Nouvelle-Zelande,  par  le  Dona- 
teur,  1904  ;  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  et  sa  Doctrine  de  la  Colonisa- 
tion Systematique,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

L'Abbe  Joseph  Simard,  Canada. — Shrine  of  St.  Anne  at  Beaupre, 
1904. 

H.  G.  Slade,  Esq. — Correspondence  respecting  the  recent  Coolie  Dis- 
turbances in  Trinidad  at  the  Mohurrnm  Festival,  with  Report  thereon, 
by  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  1885  ;  Correspondence  respecting  the  Settle- 
ment at  Angra  Pequena,  on  the  S.W.  Coast  of  Africa,  1884 ; 
Extracts  from  the  Memorial  of  Mr.  Schornburgk,  who  lately  explored 
the  Interior  of  British  Guiana,  1840. 

S.Percy  Smith,  Esq.,  New  Zealand. — Hawaiki,  the  Original  Home  of  the 
Maori,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

Dr,  H.  Speyer. — L'Empire  Britannique  et  la  Politique  Fiscale  de  M. 
Chamberlain,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Messrs  E.  S  F.  N.  Spon. — Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Mceris,  by  Sir 
William  Willcocks,  1904. 

Ediuard  Stanford,  Esq.— Glossary  of  Geographical  and  Topographical 
Terms,  by  A.  Knox,  1904 ;  Gold  Coast  Government  Railway  Sketch 
Map,  Sekondi  to  Kumasi,  showing  Stations  and  Positions  of  private 
Sidings,  1904. 

W.  Emery  Stark,  Esq. — Six  Photographs  of  the  Great  Tasman  Glacier, 
New  Zealand  Alps ;  Six  Photographs  of  the  Great  Waimunga  Geyser, 
New  Zealand;  Northern  Tasmaiiian  Fisheries'  Association  Annual 
Report,  1904. 

John  Stirling,  Esq. — Our  Regiments  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902,  by  the 
Donor,  1903. 

Herbert  Stone,  Esq. — Timbers  of  Commerce  and  their  Identification,  by 
the  Donor,  1904. 

Charles  Thonger,  Esq.,  Canada. — Canada's  Alaskan  Dismemberment, 
1904. 

Henry  Gyles  Turner,  Esq.,  Victoria. — A  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  from  its  Discovery  to  its  absorption  into  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  by  the  Donor,  2  vols.,  1904. 

Mon.  C.  F.  van  Reeth. — Singapore  et  la  Peninsule  Malaise,  par  le  Donateur, 
1904. 

Dr.  Louis  Vedy. — La  Fievre  Bileuse  Henioglobinurique  dans  le  Bassin 

du  Congo,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 
T.  Verret,  Esq.,  Canada. — Le  Drapeau  National  des  Canadiens  Franoais, 

1904. 

Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  Queensland. — Life  of  Hon.  William  Brookes,  by 
Rev.  W.  O.  Lilley,  1902 ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland  Braille 
Writers'  Association,  1904  ;  Schedule  of  the  Towers  Pastoral,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Mining  Association  Annual  Exhibition,  1904 ;  Portfolio 
of  Views  of  the  City  of  Brisbane  and  Suburbs  ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Lady  Bowen  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brisbane,  1904  ;  Annual  Report  of 
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the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Brisbane,  1904  ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Queensland  Acclimatisation  Society,  1903-4  ;  Tide  Tables  for  the  Port 
of  Brisbane,  Moreton  Bay,  and  References  to  other  Queensland  Ports 
for  1904.  Computed  by  D.  Fison.  Resources  of  Central  Queensland, 
by  Thomas  Parker;  Catalogue  of  the  National  Industrial  and  Agricul- 
tural Association  ;  Report  of  the  Queensland  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb 
Institution,  1904  ;  South  Brisbane  Technical  College  Calendar,  1904  ; 
National  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association  of  Queensland  Annual 
Show :  Schedule  of  Prizes,  1904 ;  Prize  Schedule  of  the  Ipswich 
Show,  1904. 

Westminster  Press. — Commission  of  H.M.S.  "  Royal  Arthur,"  Flag  Ship, 
Australian  Station,  1901-4,  by  H.  Callow  ;  Commission  of  H.M.S. 
"  Amphion,"  Pacific  Station,  1900-4,  by  G.  C.  Watson  ;  Commission  of 
H.M.S.  "  Talbot,"  1901-4,  by  W.  A.  May  ;  Commission  of  H.M.S. 
"  Implacable,"  Mediterranean  Station,  1901-4,  by  G.  R.  Parker,  1904. 

Messrs.  Whitcombe  d-  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Victoria. — Climate  of  Australia  in 
Reference  to  its  Control  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Gregory,  1904. 

J.  C.  Willis,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Pera- 
deniya,  edited  by  the  Donor,  1904  ;  Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  1903-4. 

Effingliam  Wilson,  Esq.— Dynamics  of  the  Fiscal  Problem.  By  V.  St. 
Clair  Mackenzie,  1904 ;  Annual  Financial  Review  (Canadian).  July 
1904. 

Messrs.  H.  Wise  d  Co.,  New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Index  of  every 
place  in  New  Zealand.  1904. 

"  Year  Book  of  Australia  "Publishing  Co.— Year  Book  of  Australia,  1904. 

Hon.  James  H.  Young,  Bahamas. — General  Descriptive  Report  on  the 
Bahama  Islands.  By  Sir  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  1904. 

Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  William  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria. — Two  Pictorial 
Post  Cards  of  Melbourne. 
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LIBRARY  OP    THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian  Sketcher.     Melbourne.      Nos.  128,  130-132,   134-138,   and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 

Diggles  (Silvester).     The  Ornithology  of  Australia.     4to.     Brisbane,  1886 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Keports.     All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen  (James).     Geography  of   the   Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    Report  of  Progress.    By  B.  Brough  Smyth. 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne. 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart,  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal   of    Australasia.     A   Monthly  Magazine.     Vol.   XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.    2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Eeports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 
Sydney  University  Calendar,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1865 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
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Australasia— (conZ.) 

Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &o. 

Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.     1823 

Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre   of  a  Native  Minstrel, 

1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of   Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.     1883,  1884,  and 

1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America— 

Ashley  (W.  J.).    Nine  Lectures  on  the  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of 

Canada.    1889 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic   Remains.      Decades    ii. 

and  iv. 
Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  franchise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,. 

1688 

Gunn  (Hon.  D.).     History  of  Manitoba.     1880 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

&c.    By  a  Member  of  the  Press.     1858 

Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadiens  sous  la  domination  anglaise 
Lareau  (Edmond).    Histoire  du  droit  canadien  depuis  les  origines  de  la 

colonie  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     1888 
Le  Moine  (J.  M.).     Picturesque  Quebec.     1882 
Lesperance  (John).     The  Bastonnais.    Tale  of  the  American  Invasion  of 

Canada  in  1775-76.     1877 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale). 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).     Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster   (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and   other 

Poems.     1856 

Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political   Science,  No.  1.      The   Ontario 

Township.    By  J.  M.  McEvoy 
Tuttle  (C.  R.).    Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     2  vols. 

1877 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  "West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.    By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February  1858 

Button  (Catherine).     Tour  of  Africa,  &c.     3  vols.    8vo.     Lond.    1819-21 

Strange  Adventures  of  Captain  Garnot  in  Western  Africa 
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East  Indies,  &c.— 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.).     Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).    Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.    1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Kecords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.    All  previous  to  Mar. 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
The  Law  Keports  of  British  Guiana.     Vol.  I.  (Old  Series),  and  Vol.  III. 

(New  Series).     1893 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).     Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General — 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Keports.    No.  1. 

Societies  (United  Kingdom;— 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.   II.  Nos.   2   and  3.    Vol.  IV. 

No.  4 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 

VII. 

Boyal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.   XL.    No.   243.    1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.    Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.    Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.     Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.,  1858-1873 
Victoria  Institute,   Journal  of  Transactions   of  the.    Vols.   III.  and  V. 

1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria— Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  I.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 

(1868)         ols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
oological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.     Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.    Vol.  I.  (1856) 
Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria.    Transactions.    1855 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 
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South  Australia—  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 

Eoyal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.   Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and   Proceedings.    1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.     Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America —  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art.     Conducted  by  the 

Canadian  Institute.     No.  25  (1860) 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.    Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I.  to 

IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy).    Proceedings.    All  previous 

to  1861-62,  1862-63, 1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand —  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 

1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South   Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 
Queensland — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1866 

Gape  Of  Good  Hope —  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon —  Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Book.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados — Official  Gazette.    No.  3000.     1893.     No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899 

British  Guiana—  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  1860,  and 
January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba— Manitoba  Gazette.    Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 

Nova  Scotia—  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1860, 

1861,  1869,  1872-74, 1876,  1878-80,  and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1868-70,|1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 
Debates   and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,  1880,  1881,  1883, 

1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 

British  Columbia — Sessional  Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 
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Newfoundland—  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854, 1855,  1856,  1857, 

1860  to  1870,  and  1884 
Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1874  and  1876 

Sierra  Leone—  Sierra  Leone  Koyal  Gazette.     Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).     No,  225  (1888) 


AEKANGEMENTS   FOE   THE    SESSION. 
1904. 

December  6.         Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  MetropoleT, 
at  8  P.M.     H.  F.  Wyatt,  "  The  Navy  and  the  Empire." 
Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowclen-Smith,  K.C.B.,  will  preside. 

December  13.   .  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  at  4.30.    Lieut. - 
Col.   James   Hayes-Sadler,   C.B.    (H.    M.   Commissioner, 
Uganda),  "  Present-day  Uganda."      Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  preside. 
1905. 

January  17.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Kooms,  at  8  P.M. 
E.  A.  S.  Harney  (Ex-Senator  Australian  Commonwealth), 
"Imperialism  from  an  Australian  Standpoint."  The 
Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  will  preside. 

February  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  at  8  P.M. 
P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.  (late  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Natal),  "Perils  and  Problems  of  South  African  Education." 

March  14.  Ordinary  Meeting   at   the  Whitehall   Eooms,  at  8  P.M.     Sir 

Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  "  The  Crown  Colonies." 

May  19.  Annual  Dinner,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Ordinary  Meetings,  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  in 
due  course,  will  be  held  on  April  11,  May  9,  and  June  6. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  or  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers 
occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue 
expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "  Journal  "  and  "  Proceedings  "  will 
be  in  a  condensed  form.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each 
Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable  ;  but  separate  post-cards 
will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY   CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Council : — 
Seychelles. — His  Excellency  W.  E.  [Davidson,  C.M.G.,  in  succession 

to  His  Excellency  Sir  E.  B.  Sweet-Escott,  K.C.M.G.,  now  Governor  of 

British  Honduras. 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. — Hon.  John  Winkfield  in  succession  to 

His  Excellency  Leslie  Probyn,  C.M.G.,  now  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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NEWSPAPEES  FOE  SALE. 

Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

£      •«.      d.  £     s.     d. 

Public  Opinion    .066     per  annum  .         .088  per  annum 
World.                 .    0  15     2  120 


HOUES   OF  OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGEAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENEEY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGEAPHIC  ADDEESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Eecital, 
London"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Eecital,  London." 


COLONIAL  NEWSPAPEES  AT  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

Any  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
back  files  of  Colonial  Newspapers  which  are  regularly  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  British  Museum  should  apply  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  Newspaper  Eoom  on  presentation  of  his  card.  Should  he 
require  a  ticket  for  any  length  of  time,  he  can  obtain,  at  the  Principal 
Librarian's  office,  a  more  permanent  form  of  admission  on  producing  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute. 


Advertisements 
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SOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WORTHING. 
RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES.     Miss  LEIGHTON  LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.     Highest  references. 

MARGATE.—  BRONDESBURY    HOUSE,    EASTERN    ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTON  YILLE.—  Lady  Principal,  Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnhiim   Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,   assisted  by  a  large 
.staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special   care   taken   of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

HOLLAND  PARK,  LONDON,  W.—  These  TOWN  HOUSES  (in  struc- 
ture and  appointments  equal  to  any  in  Mayfair),so  well  known  and  suited  to  Colonials, 
being  detached  and  double-fronted,  within  easy  distance  of  Marble  Arch  and  Park, 
having  three  large  reception  rooms  on  entrance  floor,  billiard  room,  excellent  bed,  dressing, 
and   bath-rooms  on  floors  above  ;  good  kitchens  and  servants'  offices,  secondary  staircase, 
eleciric  light,  modern   sanitation,  stabling,  garage  for  motors,   lawn  tennis  and  pleasure 
grounds.    Moderate  rents,—  Apply  R.  BRADFORD,  83  Holland  Park,  London,  W.,  or  to  the 
principal  Wesd  End  Agents. 


THE        BAWK"        OP         fiTVRTjfiTriF!  Incorporated  by 

JLniLt        J3H.1N1Y        Ui?         AU  Jit  Li  ALL*  Hi.         Act  of  Parliament,  1865. 

Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.     (With  power  to  increase  to  ±1,000,000.) 
Paid-up  Capital      .........       £400.000       Reserve  Fund        .........       £235.000 

Uncalled  Capital   .........          100,000       Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500,000 

Head  Office-ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.      London  Office    11    LEADENHALL    STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  purchased  or  collected. 
DRAFTS  and'LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled,  and  every  other 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted.  p    ARNOLD    Mana 


THE    COLONIAL    BANK, 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,OOO,OOO.    Paid-up,  <£6OO,OOO.    Reserve  Funds,  £15O,OOO. 
Head  Office:    LONDON—  13    BISHOPSGATE     STREET   WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman—  HARKY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  I)ei>utu-ClMlrman—E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary—  GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banker*—  LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Ttrqnches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara.  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  a  nd  Agency 
at  Grenville.  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Moiitego  Bay,  Sa\anna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's.  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Saam),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency).  New  York 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agi-titu:  Copenhagen-The  Private  Bank:  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  &  Co.;  Ham- 
burg—Messrs. Schroder  Gebpiider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies. 
and  has  special  arrangements-  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in 
the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter,  ^ 

34  Strand;  and 

10  London  Street,  Paddington 

LONDON. 

FUNNEL  SHIRTS  for  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  attached  8/6,  10/6,  13/6 

BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

7/6,  8/6,  10/6,  12/6 
Knitted  Stockings,  Plain,  2/6, 3  6  pair 
Fancy  Check,  4/6,  6/6,  7/6,  10/6  pair 
Stout  Irish  Hand-knitted  Socks, 

I/.,  2/6,  3/6  pair 

UMBRELLAS,  RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £120,000.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances, 
to  buy  and  collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in'connection 
with  South  Africa.     Current  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 
Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C. E.  C.  REYNOLDS.  Manager. 

BANK       OF       M  O  1*  T  It  E  A  I*  .       Established  in  1817. 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,876, 712.    RESEKVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.    UNDIVIDED  PKOFITS,  £76,846. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors  :  Montreal.     General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOUSTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :   22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
Committee :   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL, G.C.M.G. ;   THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 

Manager :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  (I1lcor^X:SRoyal 

4  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  £1,600.0001 

Reserve  Fund  1,160,000  -  =£4,360,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter     ..  ..  1,600,000' 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.' 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  'FOR 
COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  fin  London  at  interest  for  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  trans- 
acted with  the  Colonies. R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head    Office:    38    LOMBARD    STREET,    E.C. 

Subscribed  Capital  £1,078,875    0    0        Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539.437  10    0 

Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0        Reserve  Funds 184,000    0   0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in 
Australia  can  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief 
provincial  towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic 
Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia.  J.  PATERSON.  Secretary. 

THE  OHION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1837.       INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  £1,025,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.C, 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT   and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the 

Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

.      2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.C. 


Subscribed  Capital £1,276,747     1O     O 

Paid   Up 547,642      1O     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability  ...  729,105       O     O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  and  CIRCULAR  NOTES  issued  upon  Branches  and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest  allowed  on  Deposits   for  periods  and  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on 

application. 
And  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 

Four  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan,  1881,  Four  per  Cent.  Loan,  1885, 

Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  1888  and  1889,  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan, 
1921-1926,  Four  per  Cent.  Loan,  1911-1926,  and  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 

Stock,  1929-1949. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Dividend,  due  on  the 
1st  January  next,  the  BALANCES  of  the  several  ACCOUNTS  in  the  above- 
mentioned  STOCKS  will  be  STRUCK  on  the  night  of  THURSDAY,  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, and  that  on  and  after  the  2nd  December  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable  ex 
dividend.  The  Dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders  personally  or  to  their 
Attorneys  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  Divi- 
dend Warrants  can  be  forwarded  by  post,  at  the  Stockholder's  risk,  to  an  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained 
from  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

For  the  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  (Limited). 

A.  M.  HAWTHORN  and  T.  J.  RUSSELL,  Managers. 

London,  1st  November,  1904. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES   GOVERNMENT 
FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

MATURING  on  1st  July,  1905,  issued  under  the  authority  of  36  Vic.,  No.  17. 

Holders  who  desire  PAYMENT  at  maturity  in  London  are  required,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Debentures,  to  give  notice  thereof,  on  or  before  1st  January 
next,  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  London,  E.G. 

JERSEY,  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
New  South  Wales  Government  Offices,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
December  1st,  1904. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  DEBENTURES. 

THE  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  Hereby  Gives  Notice  that  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  London,  E.G.,  will  PAY,  on 
and  after  2nd  January  next,  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST  then  falling  due  in 
London  on  the  Debentures  issued  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

Coupons  and  Claims  for  Interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

JERSEY,  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
New  South  Wales  Government  Offices,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
December  1st,  1904. 

CITY  OF  SYDNEY  WATER  DEBENTURES  and 
REDFERN   SEWERAGE   DEBENTURES. 

THE  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  Hereby  Gives  Notice  that  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  London,  E.G.,  will  PAY,  on 
and  after  2nd  January  next,  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST  then  falling  due  in 
London  on  the  above  Debentures,  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Sydney 
and  the  Municipality  of  Redfern. 

Coupons  and  Claims  for  Interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

JERSEY,  Acting  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
New  South  Wales  Government  Offices,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
1st  December,  1904. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  DEBENTURES. 

THE  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  and  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
(Limited),  will  PAY,  on  and  after  the  2nd  January  proximo,  the  HALF-YEAR'S 
INTEREST  due  1st  January  on  the  Debentures  of  the  VICTORIAN  FOUR 
PER  CENT.  RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  negotiated  through  the  10  Associated 
Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms 
for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited),  Princes 
Street. 

For  the  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTEE  BANK  (Limited), 

A.  M.  HAWTHORN  and  T.  J.  RUSSELL,  Managers. 

For  the  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK  (Limited), 
London  :  1st  December,  1904. C.  GOW,  General  Manager. 

ADMIRALTY    CHARTS. 

The  Latest  Editions  of  Charts,  Plans,  and  Sailing  Directions 
Published  by  the  Admiralty  can  be  obtained  from 


J«      LJ«      r^U  1    1  Civ  (bB  appointment), 

145    MINORIES,    LONDON,    E. 

Official  Catalogue  of  Charts  (380  pages),  1s.     An  Abridged  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Branch  Establishment— 11  KING  STREET,  TOWER  HILL,  E. 

DOCTORS  ADVISE  IT. 

MOTHERS  PRIZE  IT. 
COAL  TAR 

THE  WISE  ONE  BUYS  IT. 

SOAP. 

5  5  5  PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  &  PROTECTS 

FOUR-PENCE  A  TABLET.  FROM  INFECTION. 


the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

1  Insertion  4  Insertions  at  8  Insertions  at 

WHOLE    PAGE          -        -        £4    4     O  £3    15     O  £3    1O     O 

HALF    PAGE      ---            2    5     O  2      2     O  2      O    O 

QUARTER    PAGE     -                       1     5     O  126  1       1     O 

EIGHTH    PAGE         -        -            O  12     6  O     11     6  O    1O    6 

ALL   COMMUNICATIONS    RESPECTING    ADVERTISEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

G.  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C£J 
30  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  164  Piccadilly,  W.,  London. 
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CHURCH     MISSIONARY     SOCIETY. 

The  Wonderful  Story 
of  Uganda. 

By  the  Rev.  J.   D.  MULLINS,  M.A. 
Price  1s.  Gd.  net ;  1s.  3d.  post  paid. 

236  pages,  crown  8vo. 

Cloth  boards,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Mission  in  Uganda,  giving 
the  more  vivid  and  picturesque  scenes  in  its 
history.  An  autobiography  of  Ham  Mukasa, 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Walker,  is  added 
as  a  suitable  pendant  to  the  story,  showing 
side-lights  on  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

London  :  C.M.HousE,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

Orders  glwuld  be  addressed  to  Lay  Secretary. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

COLONIAL    MEMORIES.     By  LADY  BROOME, 

Authoress,  as  LADY  BARKER,  of  "  Ribbon  Stories,"  "  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand,"  &c. 
!£•?"  In  these  "Memories,"  Lady  Broome  has  admirably  utilised  her  unique  opportunities 
to  draw,  with  a  light  and  personal  touch,  pictures  of  life  in  our  Colonies  a  score  of  years  ago 
or  more,  her  experiences  ranging  over  half  the  world,  from  New  Zealand  and  Mauritius  to 
the  West  Indies,  from  General  Gordon  to  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 


CONNAUGHT     ROAD,     ALBERT     DOCK,     E, 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine. 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHF.LLI, 
Esq.,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 
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The  .  .  Electrical  Engineers. 

India  Rubber, 
Qutta  Percha, 
and  Telegraph  "SILWERTOWN" 

Works  Co.,  Ltd    Dynamos, 

Motors,  Cables, 


SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

1bea£>  Offices: 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 


Branches  Abroad : 


BRISBANE— Edward  Street.  CHEISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  St. 

BUENOS  AYRES— Calle  Reconquista,  DURBAN  (NATAL)— 213  West  Street. 

140  &  142.  MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street. 

BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)— Willoughby  PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings, 

Buildings.  William  Street. 

CALCUTTA— 1-1  Faiiiie  Place.  SYDNEY— 279  George  Street. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 
Capital,  5i  Millions  Sterling:.    Invested  Funds,  10    Millions  Sterling:. 

Directors. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 

CHARLES    EDWARD    BARNETT,  ESQ. 


RIGHT  HON.    LORD   BATTERSEA. 
I',   c  \VKN1HSH    BEXTINCK.   ESQ. 
VIIANC1S    AnirSTUS    BEVAN,    ESQ. 
PERCIVAL   r.nSANQUET.   ESQ. 
HON.   KENELM    I'.   BoTVERIE. 
THOMAS    HENRY    BURROUGHES,    ESQ. 

-    \VILI.1\M   BUXTON,   ESQ. 
JOHN   GATOR,  ESQ. 

VICTOR   C.    W.   CAVENDISH,   ESQ.,   M.P. 
COL.   THE  HON.    EVEIIAUD  C.   DIGBY. 
MAJUU -GEXKKAL  SIP.  ARTHUR  ELLIS.  G.C.V.O.,  C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER,   ESQ. 

JOHN    HAMPTON    HALE,   ESQ. 

ALEX.    LAWRIE,    ESQ. 

FRANCIS   ALFRED    LUCAS,    ESQ.,   M.P. 

HON.   HENRY   BERKELEY    PORTMXN. 

HON.   LIONEL   WALTER   ROTHSCHILD,    M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,   ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.   LORD   STALBRIDGE. 

LIEUT.- COLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 

SiK  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.  Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT   LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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ARE 


Used  successfully 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle  ;  sent  packing  and  postage  free   to   any  part    of   the  world   within   the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price    of  Collections   from    8s.    to    105s. 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


LATEST      ORDERS. 

94O    Large    Cases     of    Vegetable     Seeds 

covering    12,OQO    hermetically  sealed 

receptacles,  for  the  Government. 

A    Shipment   for 

His  Highness  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
and  a   further  one  in  hand. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE.      CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


Spottiswoode  *  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


